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Easter, 1948 

Our Christian Faith is not a mere ingenious philosophy 
or scheme; it is the recognition of a fact and a deed: the 
deed of the God-Man in history, of the Word of God 
in eternity. We celebrate at Easter the rising of Jesus 
of Nazareth from the dead at a determined moment in 
the recorded past; we glory in the consummation of that 
Resurrection in an unknown but equally determined 
future. We live daily with eternity in a Eucharistic pres- 
ent which radiates life into the hurrying web of time. 
Towards that great consummation flow all the devious 
currents of history: all empires and policies, all civiliza- 
tions and destinies. But as these human things travel 
Resurrection-wards, the meaning of the future is dimly 
sensed and the longing for unity grows with a well-nigh 
intolerable force. The fact that counterfeits of unity are 
used in order to destroy it and serve as cloaks for malice 
and tyranny only increases men’s aspirations for the 
genuine article: aspirations which are discussed in this 
week’s treatment of the events of the times. But if unity 
in human and temporal affairs is not to come to naught, 
unity in the life of the spirit must be sought in Him who 
is One with the Father and makes all men one with Him. 
Hence the Church’s appealing Easter-week prayer, printed 
on our cover, for oneness of hearts in Christ. For our 
readers, as we extend to them our Easter greetings, we 
beg the spiritual joy and the full fruits of this Easter- 
tide unity. 


The President and the Cardinal 

President Truman’s two St. Patrick’s Day addresses— 
at noon to the joint session of Congress, at night to the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in New York—were timed 
to accord with an urgent desire on the public’s part for 
a straightforward declaration of our foreign policy. They 
were a frank admission that the world situation is so 
serious that every day’s delay adds to our danger and to 
the crisis. They were a sorrowing acknowledgement that 
the peace, as we are experiencing it, is in very bad shape. 
Finally, and most important of all, they were an an- 
nouncement that the United States now must provide not 
only the economic leadership of the world, but its military 
leadership as well, if the world and its civilization are to 
be saved; a leadership to be expressed immediately by 
Selective Service and UMT. It was no mere accident 
that Mr. Truman’s talks coincided with the signing of 
the fifty-year pact of mutual defense and economic aid 
by France, Great Britain and the Benelux nations on that 
same day. The deliberations of these nations emphasized 
with the utmost clearness what Secretary Marshall has 
tecently so vigorously insisted upon: that economic aid 
without military resources to back it up is now of no 
avail against Soviet aggression. And the President’s words 
added the third element in the picture, which is that 


political realism must be on hand if our already badly 
impaired resources are to protect us. The President’s blunt 
words were seconded with equal bluntness by Cardinal 
Spellman, who of all men best knows and dreads the 
horrors of war: 


If these men chosen by the vote and confidence of 
the American people believe preparedness will pre- 
vent war, then I, who love America better than 
I love my life, cast my vote, as a private American 
citizen, for Universal Military Training. 
The full import of such challenges can be known only 
by future generations. At this instant, the key to their 
practical meaning lies in the hands of Congress. 


Stoppage in coal 

Some time, no doubt, the country will be going 
through a year without a stoppage in coal production, 
but by the looks of things that will not happen until the 
present leadership, of both the industry and the union, 
has gone to its reward. With amazing unanimity, 200,000 
soft-coal miners discovered on March 15 that they were 
unable and unwilling to work. (Their agreement with 
the operators calls for them to work only so long as 
they are “able and willing.”) A day later another 160,000 
made a similar discovery. Tradition being what it is in 
that disciplined union—“no contract, no work”—ob- 
servers felt certain that, between the indisposition of the 
miners and John L. Lewis’ charge a few days earlier 
that the operators had “dishonored” the contract, there 
existed a causal relationship. Basis for Mr. Lewis’ charge 
was the failure so far to establish a pension fund accord- 
ing to the terms of the contract signed last July. By that 
agreement, the trustees of the miners’ Welfare and Re- 
tirement Fund were obliged to deal with a pension plan 
as the first order of business. At the initial meeting of 
the trustees, with Mr. Lewis representing the union, Ezra 
Van Horn the operators, and Thomas E. Murray the 
neutral interest, Mr. Lewis did in fact propose a pension 
scheme. He demanded that every member of the United 
Mine Workers reaching the age of 60, with twenty years 
of service in the industry, be paid on retirement a pen- 
sion of $100 a month. Mr. Van Horn doubted that the 
fund could stand pensions of this kind. He called for 
actuarial studies, which were duly made. These, however, 
led to no change in Mr. Lewis’ position; he continued to 
insist on his original demand. Mr. Van Horn was equally 
adamant and, incidentally, made no counter-proposal. 
Finally, Mr. Murray offered a compromise plan, and, 
when both sides rejected it, resigned on January 16. Some 
days later he issued a statement castigating his colleagues 
for their intransigence. By their seeming unwillingness 
to fulfill the terms of their agreement with the UMW, 
by their obvious stalling, the operators have presented 
to Mr. Lewis the sort of opening he knows very well how 
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to exploit. For this reprehensible strike in coal, they 
must, therefore, share with him the blame. 


U.S. warning to Italy 

Continuance of aid to Italy definitively depends upon 
the outcome of the Italian elections scheduled for April 
18. That warning from the State Department has been 
informally directed to the Italian people. Should the 
communist bloc gain control, as a result of the election 
or otherwise, the country will become ineligible for assis- 
tance under the Marshall plan. Since the Czechoslovak 
debacle, Washington has grown increasingly alarmed 
over political developments in Italy. Well organized and 
highly disciplined, Italian Communists have been greatly 
encouraged by the success of their comrades in Prague, 
and now push their anti-American campaign relentlessly. 
The Togliatti-Nenni bloc has propagandized the Italian 
electorate to the effect that American aid will continue 
to flow, regardless of the outcome of the April balloting; 
accordingly, democratic forces rightly felt that a strong 
word from Washington was needed to discourage many 
Italians from voting communist. The days ahead are 
crucial. Soviet Russia’s political strategy in Italy bids 
fair to yield a bumper crop of votes. Billions of lire have 
been spent on election propaganda. Behind the cloak of 
legality, Russia recently sent 10,000 tons of paper for 
newsprint and posters. Italian sources claim that as much 
as two billion lire in gold have come from Moscow for 
the electoral campaign. Anti-communist forces have been 
handicapped by shortage of paper as well as by lack of 
money. The Vatican especially has worked hard to ensure 
that all practising Catholics vote against the Soviet-spon- 
sored bloc. Fears prevail, however, that if anti-commu- 
nists do not unite, the Togliatti-Nenni leftists may obtain 
40-45 per cent of the vote, and thus become the most 
powerful single political force in the government. Should 
Italy go the way of Czechoslovakia, France’s position 
will become practically untenable. If France goes down, 
the entire European continent will lie open before the 
communist cohorts of the Soviets and their satellites. 


Strike in meat 

“We made this offer,” wrote Ralph Helstein, President 
ot the United Packinghouse Workers of America (CIO). 
to the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, “to 
determine whether the companies feel equally confident 
of their own position.” Mr. Helstein was answering 
affirmatively a government proposal that the wage dis- 
pute between UPWA and the Big Four packers be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. His letter continued: 
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If, however, the companies are insistent on deter. 
mining these issues through a test of economic 
strength, we are prepared and compelled to proceed 
with our scheduled strike effective 12:01 A.M. on 
Tuesday, March 16, for a living wage for our 
members. 


When two of the Big Four—Swift and Cudahy—prompt. 


ly rejected the Government’s offer, the workers just as 
promptly fulfilled their threat to strike. The basic issue 
was simple: the workers wanted a wage increase of 
twenty-nine cents an hour, were willing to settle for nine. 
teen cents; the companies refused to give a penny more 
than the nine cents already accepted by a rival union, 
the AFL Amalgamated Meat Cutters. Acting at once 
under Section 6 of the Taft-Hartley Act, President 
Truman appointed a three-man board to report on the 
facts in the dispute. Though the board is not permitted 
to make recommendations, the President may use its 
findings of fact as a basis for ordering the Attorney 
General to seek an injunction against the strike. Such 
an action would send the men back to work for a mini- 
mum of eighty days. With inflation still a menace at 
home and the clouds on the international horizon grow. 
ing blacker every day, this stoppage is a clear danger to 
the general welfare. It ought to have been, and could 
have been, avoided. From the facts so far published, a 
major responsibility appears to rest with the packing 
companies. If they were convinced that their offer of 
nine cents was just and fair, they should have been will- 
ing to accept arbitration. 


New study of T-H Act 

To busy men in labor and management, the publication 
of a 115-page booklet, The Impact of the New Labor 
Law on Union-Management Relations, by St. Louis Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Social Order should be welcome 
news. Well known to many industrialists and labor lead- 
ers through his work with the National War Labor Board, 
Father Leo C. Brown, S.J., the author, has adopted the 
popular question-and-answer technique to make the study 
as painless and practical as possible. All told, he asks 
and answers 293 questions. For good measure the text 
of the T-H Act is appended, together with copies of the 
forms which labor unions are required to file. There is 
also a topical index. The booklet may be ordered from 
the Institute of Social Order, St. Louis University, St. 
Louis 8, Missouri. For single copies the price is $1.50. 
A reduction is granted on orders of more than four 
copies. 


McCabe investigation 

A Senate Committee is carrying out the announced 
intention of some of its members to investigate the ap- 
pointment of Thomas McCabe and the dismissal of Mar- 
riner Eccles as Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Thus the so-called Eccles case, almost two months after it 
broke into the headlines, just refuses to die. A feeling 
persists in some quarters that this case exemplifies the 
deep and fundamental misunderstanding of the nature of 
our monetary-fiscal problems that has long plagued pub- 
lic and private thinking on these issues. Certain bankers 
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opposed Mr. Eccles because they feared he wished to set 
up a Central Bank on the European style. They fail to 
see that as long as we retain a monetary system on the 
European style we must have a strong central bank with 
wide discretionary powers. If we disapprove of the bank, 
then we should logically disapprove of the system. What 
they, and some of the founders of the Federal Reserve 
System, desire is a system of twelve regional central banks 
—whose policies could at times run off in different direc- 
tions. It would appear that such issues as these, and in 
general the views of Mr. McCabe on Federal Reserve pol- 
icy, should be the proper subject matter of the Senate 
inquiry. The issues raised against Mr. McCabe thus far 
have been secondary and subsidiary to the main point. 


Labor support for ERP 

Despite fears for the success of the venture, the Lon- 
don conference of labor organizations favorable to the 
European Recovery Program turned out to be a spectacu- 
lar achievement. Responding to an invitation of the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress, delegates representing forty- 
three labor groups from the United States and the Mar- 
shall-plan countries held a business-like, two-day meeting 
on March 9-10, set up machinery for a new organization 
and laid plans for another conference toward the end of 
April. To a considerable extent, the success of the meet- 
ing was due to the united front presented by U.S. labor 
groups. The AFL and CIO functioned with fraternal har- 
mony, and their efforts were wholeheartedly supported 
by the delegate from the Railroad Brotherhoods. After 
expressing gratitude for the American aid program, the 
Conference denied Soviet charges that the U.S. was seek- 
ing through ERP to interfere with the domestic affairs 
of the recipient nations and chain Western Europe to the 
chariot of predatory capitalism. The delegates agreed that 
the example of Holland, where joint councils of labor 
and employers have been formed to promote the recovery 
program, ought to be imitated everywhere. Before ad- 
journing they elected a ten-man advisory committee to 
keep the member groups informed of developments in 
the Marshall plan and make preparations for the April 
meeting. The success of the London meeting means that 
communist propaganda, which aims at identifying the 
Marshall plan with capitalist exploitation, will at last 
be effectively answered. The average European worker is 
no Communist, but he does want, and is entitled to, a 
new deal. It will be the special task of the new labor 
group to convince him that, under ERP, he will have one. 


Judgment on steel industry 

The results of the government investigation of the 
February rise in steel prices, which President Truman 
dramatically ordered in the course of a Caribbean cruise, 
do little more than confirm the judgment widely ex- 
pressed at the time. No informed person questioned the 
industry’s contention that steel prices have advanced less 
since 1939 than the prices of other manufactured prod- 
ucts, and the Department of Commerce’s finding to this 
effect was no surprise. It was not news either when the 
Department of Justice reported no evidence of collusion 


in the February price increase. As far as anyone knows, 
steel prices are set not by collusion but by leadership. 
What the biggest producer (U.S. Steel Corporation) does 
is done by the industry generally. This is what happened 
when the price of some semi-finished products was raised 
five to six dollars a ton. Carnegie-Illinois, U.S. Steel’s 
major operating subsidiary, announced the increase on 
February 12. Within ten days most of the industry fol- 
lowed suit. To the findings of the Justice and Commerce 
Departments, the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers added a judgment that, if the inflationary trend is 
to be halted by private effort, those who fix prices, set 
wages and grant credit “must recognize the public inter- 
est in their private economic decisions in a way the steel 
industry hes not shown in thi’ instance.” The Council 
found the steel rise poorly timed, and credited public 
anger with stopping similar increases in other lines. It 
also took the occasion to deflate somewhat the industry’s 
claim of moderation in its price policies. Granting that 
steel prices have lagged somewhat behind other prices, 
and behind steel wages, the Council pointed out that there 
have been significant reductions in costs through im- 
proved techniques and near-capacity production. That is 
why “the steel industry has been able to earn profits 
(after taxes) higher than at any time in its history, with 
a few exceptions for individual companies.” About gen- 
erous provisions for amortization of new plant granted 
by the Government during the war, or about bargain 
sales of government-owned plants, the Council said noth- 
ing. But all this is part of the picture, too. 


Discriminatory bill on DP’s 

Those interested in the future of Europe's displaced 
persons are glad to learn that the Senate subcommittee 
on immigration stands behind a bill authorizing admis- 
sion of some helpless victims of aggression. But, frankly, 
the Wiley (Revercomb) bill reported on March 2 is a 
disappointment. There are too many restrictive and dis- 
criminatory features in it. For one thing, it allows only 
50,000 DP’s a year, for a two-year period, to enter the 
U.S., with no carryovers from the first to the second 
year. But the most disquieting features of the bill are 
the qualifications for prospective immigrants. Fifty per 
cent of the visas must be issued to persons “whose place 
of origin or country of nationality has been annexed by 
a foreign Power.” Now, by inference, only the Baltic 
states have been “annexed.” That leaves Germans, Poles, 
Hungarians, Rumanians, Bulgarians, Yugoslavs, Czechs 
and Ukrainians, who also deserve consideration, in a sec- 
ondary position. Even though bona fide refugees are 
eligible under provisions of the Wiley bill, they would 
share only fifty per cent of the quotas among them. More 
important still is the profound unwillingness of con- 
scientious Americans to concede, even in this backhanded 
way, that any territory whatsoever has been “annexed,” 
in the accepted sense of the term, by the Soviet Union. 
Another unreasonable restriction is the condition that 
housing and a job in the U.S. be guaranteed beforehand. 
At least that sense can easily be read into the language 
of the bill. It means we demand more of DP’s than is 
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asked of ordinary quota immigrants who come with a 
sponsor's backing. Such provisions, and others too, repre- 
sent cause for concern to sincere Christians and Jews in 
the U.S. who hope for a fair apportionment of quotas— 
in adequate numbers—among Europe’s refugees. In the 
face of advancing threats to human liberty, the United 
States should not be the one to lay down excessively 
restrictive conditions. 


Free speech under Taft-Hartley Act 
In Federal District Court in Washington, Judge Ben 
Moore presiding, the Government’s case against CIO 
President Philip Murray for violating Section 304 of the 
Taft-Hartley Act was dismissed on constitutional grounds. 
Under this section of the Act, labor unions and corpora- 
tions are forbidden “to make a contribution or expendi- 
ture” in connection with any election for Federal office. 
The ban extends also to conventions, caucuses and pri- 
mary elections, and carries a penalty for individuals of a 
fine not to exceed $1,000 and imprisonment for not more 
than a year. To test the constitutionality of this restric- 
tion on free speech, Mr. Murray intervened in the elec- 
tion, last July 15, of a representative to Congress from 
the Third District of Maryland. Inditing an editorial 
favoring the candidacy of Edward Garmatz, who subse- 
quently was elected, he caused it to be printed in the C/O 
News and ordered 1,000 copies to be distributed in the 
District. For this clear violation of Section 304 he was 
arrested and indicted. Judge Moore concluded that Mr. 
Murray violated the Act, but found Section 304 uncon- 
stitutional: 
I am of opinion that the questioned portion of 
Section 304 of the Act is an unconstitutional abridg- 
ment of freedom of speech, freedom of the press and 
freedom of assembly. At no time are those rights so 
vital as when they are exercised during, preceding 
or following an election. 
In the circumstances surrounding the enactment of Sec- 
tion 304, the Judge could find “no clear and present 
danger to the public interest,” though such a danger, the 
Supreme Court has repeatedly held, is an essential con- 
dition for any abridgment of the freedoms guaranteed 
by the First Amendment. This laudable decision, which, 
it must be noted, covers the ban on “expenditures” in 
Section 304, but not the ban on “contributions,” will 
now be appealed to the Supreme Court. 


Cooperatives reorganize 

Consumer food cooperatives on the East Coast are 
being put through the wringer. After a ten-year advance, 
the first three-quarters of 1947 showed such a slow-down 
in volume of business that top management, and a num- 
ber of patrons, were seriously concerned. The end of the 
wartime buying spree became the occasion for the co- 
operatives to indulge in self-criticism and undertake an 
evaluation of their organizational structure. They re- 
tained a group of management consultants to do the job. 
Now that results of the survey have been made public, 
the reason for the urban co-op eclipse is more evident— 
it seems there is too much scattered effort and not enough 
coordination. Of the 200 local co-ops in 1946, three-fifths 
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of the stores had a weekly volume of less than $2,000; 
only 8 per cent had $5,000 or over. “Of the $10 to $12 
millions in goods which might have been bought from 
the wholesale, only $6 millions were actually purchased 
there.” In the face of such a situation, the co-ops are 
asked by the management consultants to learn the differ- 
ence between administration through democratically 
elected officers and representatives and a town-meeting 
type of administration which results in working at cross. 
purposes. “The division between the legislative and ad. 
ministrative branch of government is generally accepted 
in democracies. The legislative determines the policies 
and the administrative carries them out. This division 
does not necessarily make a government less democratic, 
but makes it more efficient.” The consultants warn that 
there must be better management, or else there must be 
wider operating margins, if the consumer co-ops are to 
survive. This plight of the cooperatives is instructive. 
Their efforts to arrive at democratic organization of 
economic life, and the difficulties encountered, show they 
are not the big bad wolves so frequently painted by tax- 
conscious critics. But we must add, lest anyone think the 
situation hopeless, that the improvement in administra- 
tion of Eastern Cooperatives, Inc. already shows results. 
Volume of business is on the way up. 


Failte romhat, a De Valera 

The same emergency that shook up our make-up last 
week also cut off by the heels our intended words of 
welcome to Mr. De Valera, presently in the United States. 
The former Taoiseach looked rather more cheerful than 
his pictures make him out to be. Perhaps it is because 
he is enjoying his first rest in some thirty years. A 
revolution, guerrilla warfare, civil war, economic war, 
rebuilding a nation’s economy and walking the delicate 
path of wartime neutrality would make any man want a 
rest. “He smiles more than he used to,” said someone 
in the cheering crowd at New York’s City Hall. Well, 
no one begrudges “Dev” the time to smile now. From 
the Easter day in 1916 when he deployed his handful of 
men for the defense of Boland’s Mills to the day when 
he stood up in the Council of the League of Nations and 
warned that it was writing its own death warrant, and 
the more recent day when he laid down high office, 
De Valera has stood uncompromisingly for Christian 
morality in private and public life. We hope that it will 
not be too long till we hear his voice in the United 
Nations. The world has too few statesmen of the in- 
tegrity of De Valera. 


Education supplement 

With the issue of April 3, AMERICA presents a special 
32-page supplement of educational articles and reviews 
of more recent books. Among the articles are: “Blue- 
print for the new American education,” by Martin R. P. 
McGuire; “Teaching for peace,” by Raymond F. McCoy; 
“Financing Catholic higher education,” by Cyril F. 
Meyer, C. M.; “Secondary education’s responsibilities,” 
by W. Edmund Fitzgerald; and “Catholic colleges for 
women,” by Allan P. Farrell, S. J. 
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The coup d’état in Czechoslovakia, followed by the tragic 
death of Jan Masaryk, has been a sort of political cata- 
lytic agent to bring about a much greater agreement on 
military preparedness than has hitherto existed. Though 
what has happened was already largely discounted in 
advance in informed circles, nevertheless there is clearly 
discernible, especially in Congress, a new trend toward 
an opinion that the only way to preserve the peace is for 
the United States to be militarily strong. 

This new agreement will probably have several effects. 
First of all, the House will no doubt make more speed 
on the Marshall plan, to get it out of the way. The plan 
is still recognized as necessary but not enough. 

Then, the Republican economy drive will probably not 
touch the budgets for the armed services, and, in fact, 
the amount asked may even be raised. 

Another probability is the resumption of Selective 
Service for those boys over eighteen who have not 
already been in the service. The Army alone is 120,000 
below its present authorized strength. That strength may 
even be increased, and to fill up the required numbers 
only the draft will suffice, as is obvious. The new military 
preparedness program will, however, look beyond the 
Army and include a great expansion of the Air Force, 


perhaps also of the Navy. This, in turn, may well bring 
about a new mobilization of that part of industry which 
is necessary for munitions and the like. 

All of this will be designed to meet the immediate 
emergency. For the long-time needs, Universal Military 
Training will be taken out of mothballs and brushed off. 
The Senate Armed Services Committee is already holding 
hearings on that project, and it is reported that converts 
to it among the Republican majority in the House are 
being made almost hourly. This is because the main 
argument against UMT—+that the foreign situation does 
not require it—has been greatly weakened. 

The theory behind all this flurry of activity on the 
military front is the one advanced by Secretary Marshall: 
that the Iron Curtain works both ways, that it keeps 
Stalin and the others in the Kremlin from seeing out of 
Russia, just as it keeps us from seeing into it. If Russia 
very seriously underestimates our strength and our in- 
tentions, as seems very probable, then she might easily 
be led into some blind and risky venture, in the belief 
that we would be unable and unwilling to do anything 
about it. On the other hand, since words and protests 
from us mean very little to Soviet Russia, if our acts are 
unmistakable, she may grow cautious. And if she doesn’t, 
then we do not want to be caught unprepared. 

Thus there is the double thought behind military pre- 
paredness: it is a requirement for the keeping of the 
peace, but it is good to be ready to fight, if necessary. 

Witrrip Parsons 








Underscorings 








What Bishop Bernard J. Sheil of Chicago said at a recent 
meeting of the Midwest Secondary School Department, 
NCEA, merits thought and practical action. “Some 
schools,” he said, “in their slavish devotion to the re- 
quirements of the accrediting agency, do not hesitate to 
cut down the time given to religion . . . with the result 
that we have millions of Sunday Catholics who regard 
religion as a sort of expendable appendage, as something 
outside real life.” Another thing: “The almost total ab- 
sence of members of minority groups from our Catholic 
high schools is a realistic and sufficient commentary on 
our practical belief in the equality of all men under God. 
This exclusion of racial minorities strengthens existing 
prejudices in our students.” And this to conclude with: 
Many of our students are admirably informed on 
communism and its evils. But they are wofully igno- 
rant of the reasons which brought on communism. 
It is perfectly fine that they fight the evils of totali- 
tarianism; but we must not let them get so wrapped 
up in this that they forget something far more im- 
portant: a decent, just, Christian social order, and 
the restoration of all things in Christ. That is the 
job the Popes have given us. 


>A year ago we reported in this column a stimulating 


analysis, by Father Anselm Keefe, dean of St. Norbert 
College, West De Pere, Wis., of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of veterans as students. This year Father Keefe 
addressed his “State of the College” remarks to the big- 
best problem always confronting the students—the prob- 
lem of faculty-student relations. “The whole educational 
function,” he said, “is a sharing and a cooperation in 
parental responsibility. It is historically and juridically 
a vicarious parenthood.” Therefore it is certain that “one 
ingredient in the motivation that makes college professors 
must be an infinite patience that has its roots in a deep 
and abiding love of youth—a tolerance that is willing to 
see in so many misdirected and fruitless juvenile inter- 
ests the budding of genius which some day may insure 
the salvation of humanity.” 

> On the student’s side, continued Father Keefe, by the 
time he “comes to the end of his senior year he has 
learned to adjust himself to a score or more of widely 
differing personalities, methods of factual presentation 
and typical demands on his own ability to acquire, digest 
and present knowledge. This variety of professorial ex- 
perience is one of the greatest contributions of the liberal- 
arts college to the making of a man. In years to come 
you will be thrown into intimate contact with people 
whose attitudes, likes and dislikes you will fathom more 
easily for having met and adapted yourselves to the 
personalities of the faculty members under whom you 
labored during your college years.” AP.F. 
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Europe’s call: our answer 


On March 15, representatives of sixteen nations sat down 
at the Quai d’Orsay in Paris to study ways and means 
for cooperating with American projects for European re- 
covery. Six Foreign Ministers addressed the opening ses- 
sion, and pledged support to the principles of Western 
European unity in the face of imminent Soviet threats, and 
to a determination to rehabilitate Europe before the end 
of the ERP. Said Bevin of England: let us maintain trade 
and bring closer cooperation. “Let us stick together,” 
said Sforza of Italy; “check aggressors,” said Tsaldaris 
of Greece; “safeguard liberty, tolerance and fraternity,” 
declared Bidault of France. It was a very different atmos- 
phere from that in which the four great-Power ministers 
had closed their meeting in London, but three months 
earlier. London failed to find agreement between four 
hopelessly irreducible sovereignties. The Paris conference 
means that more than 225,000,000 people in Europe are 
resolved to stand together in peace and war, and to throw 
in their common lot with the people of the United States. 
The London conference was the end product of a confused 
and downward-moving past; the deliberations in Paris 
mark the first difficult steps toward the goal of a united 
and progressive future. 

A solid foundation for the sixteen nations’ working 
plans has already been laid by the agreement reached at 
Brussels—announced on March 17—of a fifty-year pact 
of mutual defense between France, Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Luxembourg. The Brussels conference 
decided upon coordinated military action among the five 
countries represented, along with closer economic co- 
operation and more intimate ties in matters social and 
cultural. From the outset, the Brussels agreement was 
locked upon as “open” and not “closed”—as a nucleus 
for the entire concept of European unity. The economic 
and military consolidation of Western Europe, it was 
clearly seen, must counter that of Eastern Europe. 
Already on March 12 in Britain’s House of Commons 73 
members had voted for a Council of Western Europe, 
with social, economic and military powers. 

It was also clearly seen that every country in Europe 
outside the Soviets would like to join, if they were free 
to do so. Said Foreign Minister Bevin, speaking only two 
months after his January 22 proposal of a Western Eu- 
ropean union: “If all countries were free, they would do 
it now. All countries wanted to come last June, but they 
were prevented.” 

M. Bidault’s signing of a customs union with Italy on 
March 20 is an open acknowledgement of Italy’s readiness 
to adhere to the Brussels proposals, once her internal situ- 
ation permits it. The Scandinavian countries would will- 
ingly join, if freed from their present perilous position. 
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At the Paris sixteen-nation conference, Italy and Greece 
announced their desire to join the Western European 
bloc; while one of the conference’s first acts was to adopt 
a resolution inviting the French and the Anglo-American 
zones of western Germany to be represented respectively 
at the conference. Brussels effectively cleared the path for 
European harmony and Western German participation by 
deciding on the internationalization of the Ruhr region, 
so vital for Western Europe’s supply of coal, steel and 
other important industrial materials and products. 

Only the United States, however, can supply the neces- 
sary industrial and military strength to make such a union 
feasible. As General Wedemeyer recently pointed out, 
economic development without military strength to back 
it up is of no avail in the present crisis. The answer came 
in President Truman’s March 17 address to the joint ses- 
sion of Congress, in which he declared that the determina. 
tion of the sixteen nations to protect themselves “would 
be matched by an equal determination on our part to 
help them protect themselves.” 

Piecemeal foreign policies enabled Hitler to carry out 
his plan of piecemeal conquest; and piecemeal policies 
here and abroad have brought the Czechoslovak crisis 
pounding upon our doors. Western Europe is now in- 
corporated into the issue of our national welfare and 
survival. But the time for constructive and preventive 
action is fast running out. The next three or four weeks 
may show whether it has run out altogether. 


Goebbels’ real thoughts 


The publication of the Goebbels diaries in serial form 
throughout the nation’s newspapers brings to mind again 
the struggles of German Catholics during the war years 
against the attacks of the Nazis. 

A complete, documented history of this struggle yet 
remains to appear in English. Goebbels’ private thoughts, 
confided to his diary, may offer in the meantime some 
additional indication of the position the Catholic Church 
occupied in the eyes of the war-making nazi regime. Here 
is one quotation from an entry of March 26, 1942: 


It’s a dirty, low thing for the Catholic Church to 
continue its subversive activity in every way pos- 
sible and now even to extend its propaganda to 
Protestant children evacuated from regions threat- 
ened by air raids. Next to the Jews, these politico- 
divines are about the most loathsome riff-raff that 
we are still sheltering in the Reich. The time will 
come after the war for an over-all solution of this 
problem. Only one can be the master in the state, 
either the Church or the state itself... . 


Of the Bishop of Berlin, August (now Cardinal) von 


Preysing, he is found writing on February 21, 1942: 
Bishop Preysing of Berlin continues to criticize the 
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German war leaders. I had at first intended to order 

him to come to see me personally and then to tell 

him off, but I got away from that idea because I am 

convinced this would lead to nothing. . . . 

It is best not to touch on this theme at all but 

rather to postpone it to the end of the war. 
The letter of the deceased Werner Moelders, Luftwaffe 
ace, Which criticized the anti-religious policy of the Nazis 
and was widely read in the Catholic and Protestant 
world, made Goebbels furious. When told by the Ministry 
of Justice that no action could be taken, he wrote: “That 
means it is no insult to say of a man, even though he is a 
popular hero, that he was a Catholic and practically an 
enemy of the state. That kind of justice is not worth a 
ne 

The apologia of German Catholics for these years still 
remains locked up for the most part in the German 
language. Among recent accounts along this line might 
be mentioned Kampf Gegen den Mythus, by Dr. Wilhelm 
Neuss of Bonn. The irony of events may be that Dr. 
Joseph Goebbels, Propaganda Minister, who was a great 
liar as well as a renegade Catholic, will prove the most 
effective apologist for the Church of Germany. 


Inter-American Conference 


Originally, the Ninth International Conference of 
American States was to have opened in Bogota, Colom- 
bia, on January 17. But some participating nations ex- 
pressed doubts about the advisability of economic dis- 
cussions such as were envisioned until there had been a 
meeting of minds at the Havana conference on trade and 
employment. Recognizing the possible complications, the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union agreed on 
postponement. but set March 30, Easter Tuesday. as the 
definite date for convening. 

This will be a meeting of considerable moment in 
hemispheric affairs. Out of it should come a more ra- 
tional and integrated pattern for the somewhat amorph- 
ous Inter-American System. But more important still— 
and that is the major topic on the Conference’s agenda— 
we can look for coordinated plans for economic develop- 
ment of the Americas. 

However, another Marshall plan, this time for Latin 
America, is not in the making. Such emergency measures, 
even of four or five years’ duration, are not the primary 
objective of the Inter-American System. Rather, the com- 
ing Conference looks forward to progressively closer eco- 
nomic development extending over two or three decades. 

The draft organic pact to be considered by the Amer- 
ican states has been designed to promote “the economic 
and social well-being of the American nations through 
efective cooperation among them for the better utiliza- 
tion of their natural resources, their agricultural and in- 
dustrial development and the elevation of the standards 
of living of the peoples.” It is the economic and pacific 
complement of the pact agreed on last year at Petropolis, 
Brazil, whereby the countries pledged themselves to work 
cooperatively for defense against external or internal 
aggression. 

The Inter-American System works slowly but well. It 


has been a half-century in the building, the first confer- 
ence having convened in Washington in 1890. Some of 
the ideals ambitiously outlined at that time are still un- 
achieved, among them a customs union and an inter- 
American monetary union. But we are nearer their reali- 
zation than at the turn of the century. Reciprocal trade 
agreements, and now the international trade plans, are 
part of the developing pattern. 

The United States has taken much of the initiative in 
developing the Inter-American System. Critics would say 
too much, and point to “big stick” diplomacy and signs 
of economic imperialism. Some Latin Americans deplore 
the fact that the Pan American Union has permanent 
headquarters in Washington, and insist that political 
affairs of the Americas be purified of U.S. State Depart- 
ment influence. Such charges are often exaggerated by 
those who do not look at the real accomplishments of 
the System. If it had done no more than stave off wars 
and promote economic and cultural cooperation, its efforts 
would be justified. 

But the Inter-American System has done more than 
that. It paved the way for genuine regional understand- 
ing and cooperation of a type that can be integrated 
into broader international organizations, whether existing 
or projected. We will see the results as the Bogota Con- 
ference develops. 

Significant thing is that the American states chose this 
moment for renewing the full-dress international confer- 
ences which went into eclipse with the war. The highest 
policy-making body of the Inter-American System will 
again lay plans for the future, with the knowledge that its 
prerogatives and authority are safe and fully respected by 
the United States. 


How to make Communists 
If you are going to tell a lie, said Hitler, make it a big 
one. Without going into the psychology of that principle, 
we may remark that it seems to work. In fact, it is still 
working. One rather staggering untruth has been going 
the rounds for a couple of years now with no apparent 
diminution of vitality, and would appear to have de- 
ceived even the elect—including some who elect to give 
counsel and advice to the public. Here is its most recent 
formulation, over the signature of Merwin K. Hart, presi- 
dent of the National Economic Council: “The fact is that 
agitation for ‘Civil Rights’ in this country today has its 
origin in Moscow and the Communist Party.” (Economic 
Council Letter No. 187, March 15, 1948.) Almost two 
years ago, on May 25, 1946, America tried to disabuse 
Mr. Hart of this error. but, as we now realize, in vain. 
Only one who goes around our country with his eyes 
(or his mind) tightly closed can escape the following 
conclusions: 1) that the Communists swarm around any 
good and popular cause like ants mobbing a jar of honey 
—and with about as much disinterestedness; 2) that the 
people and organizations behind the present drive for 
civil liberties—and notably for the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission—are completely and diametrically 
opposed to communism. Let one example tell the story. 
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A. Philip Randolph, president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, heads the present drive for a per- 
manent, Federal FEPC. When he began his movement, 
the Communists tried to move in on him. But Mr. Ran- 
dolph, with great skill and persistence, fought them off 
at every level—local, State and national. The result? 
Though the Communists never tire of proclaiming their 
love for the workingman (preferably in masses) and 
especially for the colored workingman, the Daily Worker 
fulminated against Mr. Randolph’s very successful rally 
in Madison Square Garden in February, 1946, and threat- 
ened to picket it. So much for the Moscow master-mind- 
ing of FEPC. 

Only the simple-minded or the intellectually dishonest 
will attempt to damn a cause by pointing out that the 
Communists support it. That kind of “reasoning” would 
lead one to denounce Colonel McCormick as a Commu- 
nist because his Chicago Tribune, like the Daily Worker, 
is opposed to the Marshall plan. It would logically make 
Communists of all who oppose Universal Military Train- 
ing: the Daily Worker is against that too. The pertinent 
question to ask is: who else besides the Communists are 
on that side? 

If we ask that question about FEPC, we find that it is 
backed by men like Eric Johnston, Henry Luce, Beardsley 
Ruml, along with Paul G. Hoffman, president of Stude- 
baker, and Spyros P. Skouras, president of Twentieth 
Century-Fox—not a Communist in a car-load. 

Those who reason in the manner of the National Eco- 
nomic Council are, whether they know it or not, selling 
out to the Communist party. They are handing to Mos- 
cow all the credit for all the attempts to redress injustice 
and discrimination in employment, to protect minorities 
in their exercise of the right to vote, the right to live in 
peace as American citizens. That’s one good way of 
making Communists. 


Demand for decisiveness 


The coup in Czechoslovakia provided the stimulus needed 
for common action to contain the relentless expansion 
of Soviet power. Across the Atlantic, with the signing 
of the Five-Power Pact, a fifty-year economic and mili- 
tary alliance, a major step was taken towards a political 
federation ef Free Europe that will be at once a defense 
against aggression and a demonstration of belief in the 
inheritance of liberty. The United Nations heard Chile 
demand an investigation of the communist conquest in 
Czechoslovakia. In America there is a general and grow- 
ing insistence that this country abandon its vacillating 
and piecemeal approach to the problem of communist 
aggression and make up its mind on a coherent, effective 
policy, whatever the commitments involved. The sudden- 
ly arranged appearance of the President before a joint 
session of Congress was an expression of the universal 
concern of the American people and an answer to it, as 
well. 

The significant feature of this call for a clarification 
of American foreign policy is the diversity of forces 
agreeing on the pressing need. Many sectors of public 
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opinion, of divergent political and cultural backgrounds, 
spoke up in the week before the President’s address. 

It was, in fact, to provide the President and the State 
Department with the assurance that they “may act de. 
cisively in future emergencies with full confidence that 
the country will back them up in carrying out an effective 
American foreign policy which is aimed at halting com. 
munist aggression” that on March 12 a joint resolution 
was introduced in Congress by two Republican repre. 
sentatives, Richard M. Nixon of California and Charles 
J. Kersten of California. The resolution would declare 
“the sense of Congress” that any further step of Soviet 
aggression, “internal or external, will be actively resisted 
by every means at our disposal.” A Democratic figure 
intimately associated with the political career and ideals 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, 
speaking in Cincinnati before a group of educational and 
religious leaders at Hebrew Union College, called for “a 
policy of resistance rather than a policy of appeasement” 
to check the Russian dictatorship, which, he said, is roll- 
ing westward in true Hitler fashion. At Charleston, S. C., 
James F. Byrnes, making one of his rare appearances 
since his retirement as Secretary of State, stated that “it 
is our duty to let the Soviet Government know that if 
the independence of Greece, Turkey, Italy or France is 
threatened by the coercive methods the Soviets have fol- 
lowed in other countries, we will not write a letter of 
protest—we will act.” 

Liberal groups added their support to the demand for 
a united and unified policy. Common Cause announced: 

The time for words has run out. Vague threats or 

cryptic promises will not serve, for too many of our 

friends in Europe, beginning with Poland, have 
been betrayed. Only a solemn pledge to our friends 
and a solemn warning to Russia that, if she moves 
again, we will fight, may save us from having to 
fight. 
An American Jewish League Against Communism 
came into being, composed of religious, labor and 
literary leaders. A meeting to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of Hungarian independence heard Repre- 
sentative John Davis Lodge of Connecticut assert that 
the United States must stop letting Russia jostle us from 
one Munich to another or risk annihilation. 

Most significant of all, perhaps, is the report of a poli- 
tical observer of the New York Times that the realization 
of the need of checking Russia will be an important de 
ciding factor in the choice the supposedly isolationist 
Nebraskans make in the April 13 Presidential primaries. 

With the international crisis deepening with dismay: 
ing and almost inexorable rapidity, with the very pos 
sibility of peace in jeopardy, there is a manifest need, 
as Secretary of State Marshall urged, that “we calmly 
and prayerfully appraise the facts, so nearly as we can 
judge them to be facts, and then search for a firm con- 
clusion in keeping with our sense of justice.” The 
American people have made it clear that they are con- 
vinced the evidence is in, the conclusion inescapable and 
that, despite all dangers, a policy of active and imagina- 
tive resistance to aggression must be adopted and en- 
forced. 
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People and resources 


This is the first of a series of articles by Father William J. 
Gibbons, S.J., on the question of world resources and popu- 
lation. The second, to appear in an early issue, will review 





William J. Gibbens 


the achievements of the U.S. Gevern- 
ment in the field of soil conservatien. 





It is considerably over a century since the author of 
An Essay on Population put down on paper his thoughts 
concerning the welfare of mankind as affected by pressure 
of population upon the means of subsistence. It is signifi- 
cant that in the 150 years since Thomas R. Malthus pub- 
lished the first edition of his now famous work, tre- 
mendous changes in the population picture have occurred. 
Some of these changes have led us to modify the conclu- 
sions arrived at by Malthus. Others have tended to con- 
firm his fundamental idea, that sooner or later man was 
bound to run into difficulties as population outstripped 
available supplies of food and other essentials. 

Worthy of note is the fact that Malthus was not one 
of those nineteenth-century idealists who uncritically 
talked of the “perfectibility” of the human species and 
optimistically took for granted that the advent of science 
had made man complete master of the universe. Nor was 
he an advocate of mercantilist and laissez-faire views, 
and much less a protagonist of Marxian population 
theory, with its false emphasis upon class warfare as the 
basic source of economic ills. 

Rather, Malthus was an interested and articulate 
observer of the rapid population increase which attended 
the advance of the industrial revolution. In the various 
editions of his work, he but tried to explain a phenome- 
non which has challenged the minds of numerous social 
thinkers for decades. Despite the shortcomings of his 
analysis—due in large measure to incomplete data—the 
main problem Malthus posed is still with us, if anything 
in an aggravated form, at least on a world basis. It de- 
serves honest consideration. 

In the series of articles of which this is the first, we 
propose to discuss with as much objectivity as possible 
the relation of man to resources as we know the situation 
today. Obviously, no complete and final assessment can 
be made, for no one knows with certainty all future de- 
velopments of science in its search for resources. More- 
over, in an age of potential mass slaughter it is unsafe 
to assert with finality that medical advances in reduction 
of mortality rates will not be offset by new forms of 
destruction. 

But taking things as they appear today—and it is pri- 
marily on that basis we must prepare for the future— 
certain facts stand out. One is, of course, the sharp de- 
cline in the birth rate of highly industrialized countries, 
a development not adequately taken into account by 
Malthus and his contemporaries. Another is the astound- 
ing growth of world population as a whole during the 
humanitarian era. The United States, for example, has 
increased, to a considerable extent through immigration, 
from approximately 4,800,000 in 1798 to around 144,- 
000,000 in the year 1948. Europe contained about 185,- 
000,000 when Malthus first wrote; today it approaches 
400,000,000, exclusive of the USSR. World population, 


from an estimated 830,000,000 has risen at least to 2,150,- 
000,000. Even the pronounced slowing up of the birth 
rate as countries advance in industrialization has not 
brought us back to an over-all balance between births and 
deaths such as was more or less maintained when pesti- 
lence, famine, infections, etc. did their work without 
effective control. 

Instinctively, of course, the Christian looks upon these 
developments as occasions of still further spread of 
Christ’s Kingdom. More souls attaining adult years mean 
more potential converts. Another typically Christian re- 
action is to stress, as Malthus did, that the sex urge is 
basic to man and that most population increase results 
from legitimate wedlock anyway. What, then, can we ex- 
pect? Now, both of these points merit discussion, but it 
serves no purpose to go off in such directions for the 
moment. Suffice to say that the more rapid population 
increases—and resulting economic problems—eccur in 
non-Christian areas, whereas the traditionally Christian 
Western culture has approached—or is approaching—its 
peak, so far as numbers go. And it seems hardly neces- 
sary to recall that the birth rate and population pressure 
respond to other factors than contraception and inhuman 
extinction of life. 

These reflections do not affect the fundamental ques- 
tion, which is how can we hope to improve world stand- 
ards of living, as social justice demands, without bringing 
population and available resources into some kind of 
harmony. 

In discussing the primarily physical and quantitative 
relationship of man and his resources, one should begin 
by consideration of the facts, rather than with a social the- 
orizing or moralizing which beclouds the issue. In other 
words, we must know the world and regional situation to 
which we would apply more general social and moral 
principles. It is bad to start with assumptions and preju- 
dices. Accordingly, several red herrings, often introduced 
into such discussions, will have to be recognized at the 
outset. 

First of the diversionary lines of thought distracting 
from the central issue concerns artificial birth control. 
Proponents of the vice attempt a partial rationalization 
of their position by conjuring up pictures of mass starva- 
tion and economic collapse consequent upon unregulated 
multiplication of mankind’s numbers. This seemingly 
materialistic approach, which minimizes or ignores the 
question of morality of means, also begs the question, 
inasmuch as it starts by assuming that no other solu- 
tion is feasible. On the other hand, opponents of contra- 
ception tend blissfully to ignore, or at least to question, 
certain economic and social facts which should be put 
beyond the range of controversy. Moreover, in their 
rightful condemnation of the immoral, they are guilty as 
often as not of underestimating the need for removing 
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the occasions of sin—a regrettable bit of shortsightedness 
in those seeking to further the practice of virtue. 

Another unfruitful topic likely to absorb time in dis- 
cussions on population and resources, is that of planning. 
Somehow or other, those conditioned against social plan- 
ning grow restive at the mere suggestion that we evaluate 
resources in terms of people. They are apt to brand as 
socialist any efforts of society or public authority to regu- 
late the use of resources and to bring them into line with 
popular needs. Such shallow thinkers set up a false 
dilemma between a “socialistic” scheme of things whose 
form is imposed by a “police state” and an individualistic 
society in which purely private exploitation of resources 
supposedly results in the greatest good to the greatest 
number. In point of fact, no such abstract alternatives 
appeal to the average man. With discerning vision, he 
sees no more desirability in starving amidst an in- 
dividualistic desert than in having his thoughts super- 
vised in a collectivist kolkhoz. Properly instructed as to 
the facts. the ordinary citizen declares in favor of such 
social control of resources as will make them available 
to needy mankind. 

Still a third red herring is drawn across the road to 
better knowledge of men and resources when one makes 
the easy assumption that no reason for concern exists, in- 
asmuch as science and technological progress provide 
ever new ways for satisfying man’s material wants. This 
is to forget that precisely because the world is limited 
in its possession of each resource individually and of all 
collectively, we must be sure of a suitable substitute be- 
fore destroying or wasting an instrument already in hand. 
The question arises, moreover, whether there are any 
genuine substitutes for certain organic resources, such as 
soil and forests. Historically, we know that certain civili- 
zations went into decline once they grew prodigal of 
such essentials. And history can repeat itself. 

Our American land resources provide as good a start- 
ing point as any. Soil is fundamental, for it is the source 
from which most of our food comes directly or indirectly. 
And the soil of the United States possesses the added 
characteristic of having been made the subject of inten- 
sive studies. Moreover, our country’s history is not so 
ancient that we cannot compile a reasonably accurate 
history of land use. 

The richness and quantity of the American soil have 
contributed much to the present standard of living en- 
joyed in the United States. There have been enough soil 
types and variations of climate to grow grains aplenty, 
and grasses for pasture of animals from which are de- 
rived meat. milk and related products. We have some of 
the most diverse fruits and vegetables ever known to a 
single civilization. Citrus fruits, cotton and oil-producing 
plants are part of our heritage, and all without more than 
limited effort at irrigation and reclamation. 

Ingenuity is evidently not the sole reason why Amer- 
icans at present have diets two and three times more 
nourishing than most Orientals have and quite superior to 
all but a few Europeans. The difficulty is not that we live 
well as a people. but that little thought is given to how 
we got that way and how long we can keep it up. We 
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assume too readily that the billion-bushel wheat crops of 
recent years are a permanent possibility—that they cap 
be expanded almost indefinitely. 

The facts that follow are not given as an argument for 
further reducing our birth rate or for imposing new and 
stricter immigration quotas. Rather, they point the way 
to another conclusion, namely, that the time is here when 
we must carefully conserve what soil we have and must 
reclaim and develop still further land resources. 

The 1945 Census of Agriculture showed that 1,14], 
615,364 acres of our land are in farms. Of this total, 
about 450,700,000. acres can be used for crops, although 
only 353,000,000 acres were actually harvested in the 
census year. Potential crop land amounts to 466,000,000 
acres, of which about 390,000,000 are now available; 
the rest would have to be drained, cleared or irrigated. 

This looks like a lot of land, until we realize that for 
present living standards in this country about three acres 
per person are required. For supplying a normal diet 
about two and one-half acres are required; another half 
acre is allowed for clothing, shelter, paper-pulp, industrial 
products, etc. A little multi- 
plication shows that 140, 
000,000 people. living in 
current American fashion, 
would require 420,000,000 
acres. And population 
doesn’t stand still, even with 
our declining birth rate. By 
1975, around which time 
peak numbers will probably 
be reached, the Census Bu- 
reau estimates the U.S. may 
have 166,000,000 people. Again do some multiplying 





and you see we have no land to waste. 

The Soil Conservation Service, now fifteen years young, 
has made reasonably accurate surveys of conditions on 
existing crop land. The results point up the urgent need 
for action to save our diminishing land resources. One 
does not, of course, need a scientific survey to know that 
serious damage to soil is being done when the Mississippi 
overflows at Saint Louis, or the Missouri and Ohio spread 
out over thousands of acres of rich land. It should require 
no microscope to perceive the giant gullies in once tillable 
lands of Alabama, or to detect the eroded pastures in the 
New York milkshed. The dust-bowl storms are still a 
recent memory with all but the very young. And have 
not many seen that powerful picture, The River, in which 
is told the strength of water when grass and woodland 
do not protect the slopes where streamlets begin? 

But what might otherwise be rather vague impressions 
become strong conviction when we read the results of 
SCS surveys. Not only are our frontiers permanently 
closed, but the land we already have is in grave danger 
of being washed or blown right out from under us. 
Where, then, would be our American standards of living 
and our ability to assist the world’s needy? 

Each year about 500.000 acres can be ruined for 
further cultivation, barring adoption of suitable conser 
vation practices within the next ten or fifteen years. This 
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dangerously depleted land, which adds up to 110,000,000 
acres, or one-fourth of the total crop land, must be treated 
before 1960 if we are not to run the risk of losing it ir- 
reparably. Another fourth of our available crop land is 
subject to erosion only slightly less severe. These latter 
115,000,000 acres require complete conservation treat- 
ment by 1970 if we are to keep them permanently tied 
down. 

What about the other half of our crop land? Only 94,- 
000,000 acres of it is not subject to erosion at all because 
it is flat or naturally protected. The rest requires various 
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degrees of care in the form of contour plowing, strip 
cropping, terracing, drainage gullies, etc. Rotation of 
crops, with retirement to grass every third year, is the 
natural way to protect most arable land. Where agricul- 
ture has survived in various parts of the world from 
ancient days, it is largely because the people used some 
of these methods. American farmers learn them slowly, 
but well. Our urban people must come to realize, how- 
ever, that every old piece of land will not grow crops, 
especially when it is abused in a manner that has been 
too prevalent among American farmers. 


Father Raymond Bernard, S.J.. now at St. Mary’s College, 
St. Marys, Kansas, is one answer to AMERICA’S editorial 
question (Feb. 21): Do the “white-supremacy” politicians 

truly represent the South? Father 





Raymond Bernard 


Bernard, of the New Orleans Province, 
is a Southerner. 





When a visiting Russian journalist commented recently 
on our racial problems, some of us condemned him as 
unjust, inflammatory and caviling. Ilya Ehrenburg looked 
around and saw that equal rights among the races exist 
theoretically in New York, but that in general the “fate 
of the Negroes is especially tragic.” Of the total Ameri- 
can population, therefore, “it may be said that one out 
of every ten Americans is deprived of all human rights.” 

A Mississippi plantation owner, proudly showing 
Ehrenburg his refrigerator, washing-machine, powerful 
radio and ventilation system, “calmly explained to me 
that black-skinned people aren’t people at all.” In Nash- 
ville a lawyer tried to convince the Russian writer that 
there are inferior and superior races. The disease of 
racialism “has penetrated deeply into the mind of the 
average American. I did not meet a single white in the 
South who was not contaminated with racialism.” Such 
were some of the comments given out in interviews and 
articles by Ehrenburg, who stirred up some bitter critics. 

Such critics forget that others besides Communists 
see the wide chasm between American theory and Ameri- 
can practice. Any American who is black can point it 
out. Even a primary-school child could find the Four- 
teenth Amendment (which gives to all the status of 
citizenship with its rights and duties) rather an untouch- 
able heirloom than a practical Magna Carta in political 
life. The school child, while he reads of the several 
costly wars this republic has fought to free foreign 
peoples from oppression, may wonder why so little is 
written about the long, bitter and bigoted battle for 
“white supremacy.” Even to a groping youngster the 
contrast between domestic theory and practice presents 
a problem. 

The child’s parents, especially if they live in the 
South, do not need Ehrenburg to point to the failure to 
apply the principles of American democracy to the ten 
million Negroes there. The United States Supreme Court’s 
Justice Black, as recently as December 8, 1947, cited 
“the very strong evidence of purposeful racial discrim- 
ination” as sufficient grounds for reversing a death sen- 


tence on a Mississippi Negro and remanding the case for 
consideration by a more representative jury. In South 
Louisiana, the previous year, a Catholic member of Con- 
gress, in a political speech coming after a memorial 
Mass for the “war dead of the section” (which was 
necessarily inclusive of both white and Negro casual- 
ties), openly said that Negroes must be kept from the 
polls in Louisiana. Again, for instance, in the same year 
the newspapers of this eleven-State area reported half a 
dozen lynchings. The Columbia (Tennessee) riot in the 
summer of 1946 won much space and comment—even 
from Ehrenburg—yet the eventual release of the Negro 
defendants, which revealed their actual innocence, was 
hardly noticed. Such developments cannot be generally 
ignored by an adult Southerner. 

Catholics have still more reason to note the incon- 
sistency in Negro-white relations. Two years ago at a 
crowded Holy Name rally, His Excellency, the Most Rev- 
erend Joseph Francis Rummel, Archbishop of New Or- 
leans, stated that he thought it odd to demand that both 
white and colored Americans risk their lives abroad for 
rights they do not enjoy at home. It was a plain injustice 
tc withhold from the Negro soldier the freedom he helped 
win for foreigners. The courageous Archbishop spoke 
bluntly. The New Orleans dailies printed his unmistak- 
able words. Catholics could scarcely miss his meaning. 

Nearby in Lafayette, La., the ironic sight of young 
Negro volunteers going off to war moved Bishop Jules 
B. Jeanmard strongly. He knew the injustices their race 
suffered through lack of facilities in the local free hos- 
pital. He felt obliged to protest publicly. His open call 
for consideration of needy and ill Negroes led to im- 
provement. Here again both Catholic and non-Catholic 
found the news before their eyes. 

In Alabama, Mobile’s bishop, the Right Reverend 
Thomas J. Toolen, joined eighty clergymen in condemn- 
ing a proposed State constitutional amendment to tight- 
en the voter qualifications to preserve “white suprem- 
acy.” Voluntarily linking the Catholic position to that 
of the Negro, Bishop Toolen saw the situation as most 
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dangerous to all minorities. The diocesan weekly im- 
mediately before the balloting day ran a front-page 
streamer urging voters to kill the dangerous amendment. 

In the fall of 1946 a small red-covered booklet came 
out under the seal of the Social Action Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. Its thirty-six 
pages contained the proceedings and forthright resolu- 
tions of the Washington Seminar called by the Depart- 
ment the previous summer and participated in by Negro 
and white leaders from many fields. The National press 
services covered the event. Stories on it appeared widely, 
and even Collier’s editorialized on its import. It also was 
difficult to miss or ignore. 

Still other—and more official—pronouncements have 
set forth the principles of true Christian morality. Per- 
haps because these statements, too, have come from a 
stranger, some of us have dismissed their annoying 
thoughts. Three sentences particularly, written October 
20, 1939, go deeper than any Soviet journalist to prick 
the American conscience about the Negro problem, pro- 
vided we make the application. 

Hence it is the noble prerogative and function of the 

state to control, aid and direct the private and in- 

dividual activities of national life that they converge 
harmoniously toward the common good. That good 
can neither be defined according to arbitrary ideas 
nor can it accept for its standard primarily the ma- 
terial prosperity of society, but rather it should be 
defined according to the harmonious development 
and the natural perfection of man. It is for this 
perfection that society is designed by the Creator as 

a means. 

The writer was no other than Pius XII, and the comment 
may be found in Summi Pontificatus, his first encyclical. 
The Pope referred to “utilitarian morality” as a tho- 
roughly false idea. Here was a brave letter addressed to 
a world about to be torn by five long years of conflict 
and more years of consequent suffering and starvation. 
The confident Nazis bellowed at the words; the other 
camp praised the courage of the slender figure in white, 
leader of Catholics of all races. 

Less than two weeks later, November 1, 1939, when 
the Pope congratulated the American hierarchy on its 
sesquicentennial, he mentioned the special paternal solici- 
tude of his heart for the American Negro and exhorted 
Catholics to give him special care and attention in the 
fields of education and religion. The Pope invoked 
abundant blessings and great success for those devoted 
to Negro welfare. In the same letter, Sertum Laetitiae, 
he quoted from his eminent predecessor two pregnant 
sentences which had appeared in the famous Quadrage- 
simo Anno (1931): 

Every effort must therefore be made that fathers of 

families receive a wage sufficient to meet adequately 

normal domestic needs. /f under present circum- 
stances this is not always feasible, social justice 
demands that reforms be introduced without delay 
which will guarantee such a wage to every adult 
workingman. (Italics mine.) 
This is not vague language, needing footnotes and com- 
mentaries, admitting of exceptions and restrictions. By 
the very force of the words the application must be made 
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to all workingmen and all fathers of families, including 
the Negro. Otherwise, evidently, Pius XII would have 
made his words less absolute. 

And as if these strong words were not enough or 
might go unheeded and unapplied, Pius XII in the midst 
of war spoke his majestic Allocution of Christmas, 1942, 
a speech detailing the vari- 
ous practical extensions of 
personal dignity. “He who 
would have the star of peace 
shine out and stand over 
society should cooperate, for 
his part, in giving back to 
the human person the dig- 
nity given it by God from 
the very beginning. . . . He 
should favor, by every law- 
ful means, in every sphere 
of life, social institutions in 
which a full personal respon- 
sibility is assured and guaranteed both in the earthly 
and the eternal order of things.” (Italics mine.) 

He should uphold respect for and the practical 

realization of the following fundamental personal 

rights: the right to maintain and develop one’s cor- 
poral, intellectual and moral life and especially the 
right to religious formation and education; the right 
to worship God in public and private and to carry 
on religious works of charity; the right to marry 
and to achieve the aim of married life; the right to 
conjugal and domestic society; the right to work, 
as the indispensable means towards the maintenance 
of family life; the right to a free choice of a state 
in life and hence, too, of the priesthood or religious 
life: the right to the use of material goods, in keep- 
ing with his duties and social limitations. 
Pope Pius XII went still further, after enumerating these 
personal rights which concern the proper development 
of man and must therefore be protected by the state, 
When a state’s social teaching or reconstruction program 
ignores the basic internal relationship of God to man and 
all he has and does, or universally denies the respect due 





the human person, society is harmed and social thought 
is neither encouraged nor stimulated, but reduced to a 
mere utilitarian formula. 

Several statements in the Christmas message (1947) to 
the world from the same Holy Father bear upon social 
strife quite as clearly and fearlessly as any Russian com- 
ment, and far more constructively. All men will go for- 
ward to a more harmonious future only if they “re 
strain and control the forces of division and discord by 
means of a sincere spirit of brotherhood uniting all 
classes, all races and all nations with the one bond, love.” 

When faith in God, the Father of all men, begins to 
grow dim, the spirit of brotherly union also loses 
its moral foundation and cohesive force; and when 
the consciousness of a society embracing all men, as 
wished by God, and which includes reciprocal! rights 
and duties, determined by fixed norms, begins to die 
out, there arise in its place a morbid hypersensitive- 
ness to what divides, a ready propensity to overstate 
one’s rights true or imagined, and a neglect at times 
thoughtless, but not for that reason less ruinous of 
the essential needs of others. 
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Ob, if all honest men were to unite together, how quick- 
ly would the victory of the brotherhood of men be 
realized. Whatever reason we may give for not uniting 
our efforts to achieve brotherhood, in this country or 
elsewhere, hardly seems valid to the Pope—for it keeps 
us out of the vanguard in the battle, and “the timid and 
those afraid to come out in the open are very close to 
becoming deserters and traitors.” 

Throw the white, burning light of such words upon 
the inconsistent course this nation traditionally follows 
towards its Negroes. When we see it guide our attitude 
in actual relationships with minorities, “utilitarian mor- 
ality” appears a more substantial, more formidable con- 
cept, an almost discouraging obstacle. Only such an arbi- 
trary standard could justify the destruction of an agency 
like the Fair Employment Practices Commission and 
fortify its opponents against its revival. Only the taint of 
a similar “prudence” leads many to insist almost auto- 
matically that “the time isn’t ripe.” This narrow, un- 
Christian “morality” is the sole citadel for those who 
waip voting qualifications into a guarantee of “white 
supremacy.” 

Considered negatively, such a utilitarian attitude can- 
not comprehend the conservation, harmonious develop- 
ment and perfection of man when it so brazenly neglects 
the welfare of many millions. It does not help men to 


“Go to the 


workingman...”’ 


realize the values and demands of religion and culture. 
It lulls consciences to complacency. It does not protect 
the fundamental personal right to maintain and develop 
one’s corporal, moral and intellectual life, or the right to 
conjugal and domestic society or the right to work or 
the right to free choice of a state in life. And finally it 
cannot construct—it weakens and undermines the whole 
life of every man who is its victim or its advocate. It 
does not seek the common good, for it is packed with 
the seeds of strife and death—it negates God and man. 

Serious charges these, but they are about a matter 
that should be serious to us all. They may not be dis- 
missed simply because communist criticism incidentally 
tallies with the indictments of racism by Popes and 
bishops and moralists and earnest laymen. The Soviet 
journalist who jeered at us may well be a gentle reminder 
from Divine Providence to examine our consciences. For 
so long as injustice remains, there is bound to be criti- 
cism, whether it comes from a bewildered little child 
in a history class, or from his parents coniing the daily 
paper, or from prelates sternly facing an evil solution, or 
from a hopeful Pope looking at sorrowing humanity. 
The final judgment comes not by utilitarian or commun- 
ist standards, but by that of God, who determined a 
“fixed order of being, of values and hence also of mor- 
ality.” 


Father Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R., former chaplain to 
the Catholic Midshipmen at Annapolis, is Assistant Archiv- 
ist of the Baltimore Province of the Redemptorists, and has 

contributed articles to the Catholic 





Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. 


World, Thought, Commonweal and 
other Catholic publications. 





While the world at large, last November, busied itself 
with the royal splendor and the fuss that marked the 
nuptials of Princess Elizabeth of England; and while 
the world of the Church concerned itself, in its Mass 
and prayers, with another Elizabeth—a saint and princess 
of Hungary—a group of some fifty younger priests were 
gathered in Brooklyn, going over in earnest detail the 
direct command of the last five Popes: “Go to the 
workingman !” 

The gathering was of a strictly informal nature, 
though assembled under the auspices of the Bishop of 
Brooklyn. It was also of a definitely startling nature, as 
was realized by the chairman and associates when they 
saw that from the dioceses of Vermont and Buffalo, of 
Springfield, Providence, Hartford and Trenton, of New- 
ark, Brooklyn and New York, there was assembled an 
earnest group of priests, both secular and religious, one 
of whose main interests in life was to put into practice 
the instructions and directions of the Holy See during 
the past sixty years concerning the Church’s special care 
of and interest in the laboring classes. In the course of 
two full days, these priests talked, argued, listened, 
meditated and prayed over such immediately pertinent 
topics as the right of labor to organize, the functions of 
Management during a strike, the NCWC Social Action 


Department’s statement on the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, 
and the organizing and conduct of a Catholic institute 
for management-labor relations in industry—all of which 
boiled down to: How to run a labor school. 

In the course of the discussion and debate, a sudden 
sense of optimism unexpectedly arose. Most of the 
priests had arrived in Brooklyn with a hazy feeling of 
inadequacy. They labored under the impression that the 
accomplishment of the Church along the lines of putting 
across its social doctrine was all but negligible. In par- 
ticular, despite mild success in the runnimg of certain 
labor schools in individual parishes; despite individual 
instances where they themselves, or laymen trained by 
them, had successfully assisted healthy social or labor 
legislation into State laws and statutes; in spite of a 
considerable interest in these problems among current 
groups of seminarians and young priests—each “labor- 
school padre” or seminary professor imagined that he 
was really fighting a lone, almost hopeless, losing battle. 
To see and hear, then, some fifty men from such various 
sectors of the North and East actually devoting their 
time and talents to the current labor situation was an 
eye-opener of no small proportions. 

These priests had not gathered to throw bouquets at 
each other. Nor had they come to New York as an ex- 
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cuse to get in a few days of relaxation. They spent two 
solid days, from ten in the morning to eight or ten at 
night, swapping information, on: “What should be the 
content of a course on ‘Morality and Industry’?”; 
“Should representatives of labor and of management be 
encouraged to attend the same school and the same 
classes?”; “How much of economics, labor legislation 
or practice should be set before the seminarian in his 
sociology courses?”; “Who should conduct the course in 
parliamentary procedure, a lawyer or an experienced 
labor leader?” 

The discussions were orderly and pointed. They were 
intensified at times by sharp, whip-like bursts of debate, 
or cleverly interjected snatches of repartee. They were 
interrupted at times by longer narrations of personal 
experiences, or a sudden flailing of questions directed at 
the chairman or some individual, regarding the justice, 
morality, expediency or effectiveness of a proposed solu- 
tion for a grievance on the part of management or the 
complaint of a workingman, which had come to their 
attention. 

A priest from Brooklyn wanted to know the morality 
of advising a Catholic woman—the union representative 
in a large department store—as to her duty when she 
was requested by the union, a communist-dominated lo- 
cal, to sign, and then request her constituents to sign, an 
appeal to Congress protesting anti-communist legislation. 
A seminary professor from New Jersey requested specific 
information regarding the facts at issue in the recent 
telephone strike. A delegate from Buffalo outlined a two- 
year course being given at his parish labor school, cover- 
ing the rights and duties of both labor and management, 
all the way from a man’s basic right to work to the cor- 
poration’s obligation to provide its employes with a 
family wage, security of job tenure and safe working 
conditions. 

Continually throughout the sessions the emphasis and 
insistence were upon practicality of approach. It was 
agreed, for example, that no one can understand the posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church in the field of labor without 
a knowledge of the nature of man as a person, or without 
an appreciation of the law of God as the source of all 
basically human rights. But it was likewise agreed that 
to begin one’s course in a labor school by three or four 
preliminary lectures on these abstruse topics is usually 
disastrous. 

The man coming in from office or factory of a work- 
day evening is usually tired, a little on the disgruntled 
side. His lesson for the day should open with some prob- 
lem of immediate and personal interest to himself or 
workmen generally—a dispute about wages, say, or a 
strike being threatened over a dismissal or because of 
unsatisfactory working conditions. From the immediate 
practical problem, the instructor should work back to the 
principles involved, but always with concrete examples 
culled from, and fashioned to, the immediate experience 
and mental capacity of his listeners. Class participation in 

discussing the topic at issue should not only be welcomed, 
but should be positively encouraged and insisted upon. In 
a word, a sound pedagogy that takes into consideration 
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the needs and intelligence of the school audience is g 
basic imperative. 


By way of personalizing and enlarging the scope off 


the considerations, a young Swiss Catholic professor of 
economics was brought in to outline briefly the condi. 
tions of the Catholic and socialist trade unions in Switz. 
erland. The president and the leading lega! counsel from 
the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists (ACTU) 
were asked to give a short history of their institute, its 
problems, battles and accomplishments. And two younger 
representatives of the “Young Christian Workers” (YCW, 
the American equivalent of the JOC—Jeunesse ouvriére 
chrétienne) detailed the essentially spiritual approach to 
the problem of youth in industry that their group has 
adopted. 

The session proved to be a frank, cordial, enlightening 
and comprehensive consideration of Catholic needs, ac. 
complishments and deficiencies in the field of labor and 
industry all over the world. It likewise highlighted the 
basically spiritual underpinning of the Church’s approach 
to the problem, while demonstrating her hard-headed re. 
spect for facts and figures. 

Two full days were thus spent by approximately fifty 
priests mulling over, debating, planning their own and 
the Church’s care for the 
proper ordering of the place 
of the workingman in our 
modern world. Before the 
close, the teaching of every 
one of the last five Popes, 
from Leo XIII’s revolution- 
ary encyclical on the “Con- 
ditions of the Workingman” 
(Rerum Novarum) through 
the messages, instructions, 
directions of Pius X, Bene- 
dict XV, Pius XI, to the cur- 
rent mandates of Pius XII, had been quoted, clarified 
and concurred in. 

Someone reminded the gathering of the accomplish- 
ments of Cardinal Gibbons along the lines of justice for 
the laboring man when the consciousness of these prob- 
lems was young in our modern world. Someone else 
pointed to the recent appearance of Archbishop Cushing 
at the CIO convention in Boston, wherein that great 
prelate assured the world of labor: “I’m here because | 
belong here.” Still others pointed with pride to the activ- 
ity and interest of their own bishops all over the North 
and Kast in these problems and the most effective way 
to solve them. 

And then, as the two-day session came to a close, 
Dominican and Jesuit, Redemptorist and Passionist. 
Oblate and Vincentian, together with parish priests and 
seminary professors, each grabbed for his hat, coat and 
breviary, and departed by train, plane or subway, to 
bring home to his own local community or rectory 4 
suddenly confirmed conviction. Salvation for the modern 
world is not impossible. For once again, priests are obey: 
ing the counsels of the Sovereign Pontiffs. They are “go- 
ing to the workingman.” 
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Joseph A. Breig, when at work, is assistant managing 


How to be dead 


editor and columnist for the Catholic Press Union of 
Cleveland, and contributor to a number of other Catholic 





papers. When relaxing, he explores the 





though alive 


Joseph A. Breig 


wondrous joys and rewards of parent- 
hood with his children. 





There are moments when we realize the pricelessness of 
existence. We are going about our daily affairs, absorbed 
in our empty concerns, when suddenly a mysterious light 
flashes across our consciousness, and we see a new and 
wonderful dimension. It may be that we are looking at 
a flower; and for the first time in our lives really see it. 
We may be idly watching a horse running or a man dig- 
ging; and realize with a start what an extraordinary 
spectacle it is. This second sight comes with the reawak- 
ening of the sense of wonder—the sixth sense that chil- 
dren have without knowing that they have it. And not 
until that reawakening comes does a man really begin to 
live. 

A great many fathers and mothers will know what 
I mean when I say that there comes a day when a parent 
unexpectedly finds himself appreciating his children. 
Suddenly they are not something to be taken for granted. 
There is a crushing and electrifying realization that at 
any moment they might vanish from sight, as if a magi- 
cian had waved a wand or conjured an invisible mist 
before the eyes. It is then that there comes to the parent 
the rollicking joy of knowing that he possesses some- 
thing too precious to be valued, too dear to be com- 
prehended, too fragile ever to be sure of. It is like own- 
ing the rarest of orchids, and knowing that half the 
pleasure of ownership is the ever-present danger that it 
may die. We never treasure the sun until we realize that 
it might go out like a lamp; and we never appreciate 
our sons until we have first considered the possibility of 
losing them; until, in fact, we have actually lost them in 
spirit, and recovered them. 

This understanding of the dependence—the perhaps- 
ness or might-not-have-been-ness—of everything is at the 
root of all gigantic joy. It may come to a father at the 
cradle of his first-born, when he stands straining his ears 
for the sound of tiny breathing, and begins to comprehend 
what perils surround the little one, and what adventures 
the baby has survived on the long journey home. How 
many ancestors have escaped harrowing dangers to hand 
down the good gift of life! What narrow escapes from a 
thousand menaces preceded this birth! What hair-raising 
stories could be told about the past of this infant! Not a 
child ever came into this world about whom a novel could 
not be written. 

Or it may be that the father, trudging homeward from 
work, glances up and sees galloping toward him a small 
figure waving its arms and uttering small piercing yells. 
For an instant his heart contracts, because there is a 
busy highway between him and his child; and he does 
not know whether to begin running in the hope of in- 
tercepting his son, or to attempt to wave him to a halt. 
The father stands helpless; and suddenly is overwhelmed 
with a realization of the pricelessness of that small life, 


and of its fragility. At that moment another parent be- 
gins to see his children and enters into the towering 
joys of parenthood. 

Or again, a father’s eyes may be opened not by 
danger, but by unutterable and almost unbearable love- 
liness. He may look up suddenly and see two small chil- 
dren walking hand in hand into the sunset, ascending a 
long twilit slope toward the red and dying day, toward 
the purple and violet evening touched by the silver light 
of the earliest stars. Then there pierces the heart of the 
parent a poignant perception of the beauty of childhood, 
and of the evanescence with which it merges into 
adolescence and adulthood. Suddenly he knows that it 
cannot last; that almost before he has seen it, it will be 
gone; and then for the first time he appreciates it. He 
perceives that every instant of it is precious beyond 
price and beyond realization. 

To every father there comes some such moment; and 
never again is he the same man. No longer can he rise 
in the morning and merely walk to the street car. From 
now on he will look at the trees and know that they 
might have fallen in the night. He will gaze at his house, 
realizing that it stands only by permission. He will stop 
to pat the grass in silent congratulations for its green 
growth; because it might 
have withered while his back 
was turned. He will encour- 
age the birds to sing because 
they are alive; he will feel 
like shaking hands with the 
squirrels. If he sees a tulip, 
he will consider what adventures the bulb must have had 
through the winter; he will call to the crocuses, “Well 
done!” 

Now this is the kind of thing which the modern world 
does not understand; and this failure in understanding 
is at the root of half of our heresies today. What is wrong 
with many men and women is that they have never felt 
the perils of existence, and therefore have never felt its 
preciousness. Not knowing its price, they cannot know 
its value. If they say that babies ought to be prevented, 
it is because they have no conception of a baby’s worth. 
If they propose that the aged be exterminated, it is be- 
cause they see no pleasure in long life. They have for- 
gotten that everything has an Author who could, if He 
wished, wipe the slate clean. They have lost the con- 
sciousness that existence depends upon a Will; and be- 
cause they have lost that, they are the living dead. They 
walk, but they are zombies; they breathe, but are pul- 
motors; they move, but are robots. 

That is why we who say that babies are welcome 
find ourselves talking across an abyss to those who say 
that they aren’t. Our conversation with them is like an 
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argument between a man who loves music and a man 
who is deaf; or at least tone-deaf. It is like a debate with 
a blind debater about sunrises; or a controversy over 
perfumes with a man who has no nose. We are not only 
talking different languages; we are not even talking 
about the same things. To attempt to tell the planned- 
parenthooders what we mean is like trying to explain 
trigonometry to a child who has not learned to add. 
It is like describing the skyline of New York to a savage 
who has never seen a city. 

And even when we have said that, we have not really 
expressed the problem. The savage might want to en- 
vision the skyline. The child might well wish to under- 
stand trigonometry; he might be fascinated by the fig- 
ures. The man without a nose has nothing against per- 
fumes; the sightless one is not in love with darkness; 
the person who cannot hear has not set his will against 
sound. It is not by any choice of their own that these 
people are excluded from the world of cities and mathe- 
matics and melody. They know that they are missing 
something; and they wish they weren't. 

Those who reject children are in worse case. Theirs 
is a deliberate exclusion of themselves from the joys of 
the family, and from the riotous happiness of realizing 
the worth of things. Be it said without smugness or com- 
placency that they stand as a living lesson to us. By 
some inscrutable mercy we have been permitted to learn 
the literal truth of the statement that the yoke is sweet 
and the burden light. Seeing the situation of those who 
have shaken off the yoke, we observe that in voting 
against their sons and daughters they have voted against 
themselves. In excluding children from life, they have 
excluded themselves also. They have made of existence 
a dull and deadly thing. It is not really the babies who 
are the losers; for God can send them where they are 
more welcome. It is themselves they have robbed; and 
the sour and sad joke is that they don’t know they have 
lost anything. They are like blind misers counting coun- 
terfeit money which they have taken in exchange for 
the real thing. 

Trying to explain to these people leaves us with the 
feeling of floundering helplessness that would inevitably 
come upon a connoisseur who should find himself rhap- 
sodizing about fine foods and wines to a listener whose 
sense of taste had been destroyed in some distressing ac- 
cident. As well might Toscanini attempt to describe a 
Beethoven symphony to the deaf, or Lauren Ford ex- 
plain her paintings to one whose optic nerve is destroyed. 
The birth-controllers are worlds apart from us—spiritual 
worlds apart; and the abyss between is as wide as the 
chesm between heaven and hell. 

We know, and they do not, that children mean hap- 
piness. We have seen the unearthly beauty of small 
heads together on a pillow; of a small hand holding a 
smaller hand—and perhaps that hand a smaller still— 
while neighborhood mysteries are explored; of a broth- 
er’s protecting arms flung around a baby teeter-tottering 
in early attempts at walking. We have heard small voices 
asking, “Daddy, when is tomorrow? Where is the moon? 
Why won’t the birds play with me? What are mos- 
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quitoes for? How does the sun shine?” We have heard 
the sigh with which a child greets the end of a story— 
“and they lived happily ever after”—and we have heard 
the cry of the young appetite-for-life that is never satis- 
fied, that is never wearied by repetition of good things: 
“Tell it again!” 

We have heard the many small voices singing “Happy 
birthday to you” when another milestone has been 
passed. We have seen their pleasure in receiving, and 
their greater, their almost unendurable pleasure in giv- 
ing. We have watched the joyous riot around the tree 
on Christmas morning, and have noticed how all the 
toys were forgotten while brothers and sisters turned to 
the greater joy of watching the expression on the face 
of the youngest while he fumbled with the wrappings ot 
his first toy, or touched with incredulous fingers the 
shining colored trimmings of the Christmas tree. We have 
wielded crayons with small daughters, and operated elec- 
tric trains with our sons. We know who has had the bet- 
ter of the bargain; but we cannot tell the anti-babyites 
about it. We cannot because they cannot understand what 
we mean. 

The language we speak is Greek and Sanskrit to them. 
It is undecipherable; because they will not listen to the 
little child who could teach them. In the end, there is 
nothing that we can say to them except this—that babies 
are bad losers because it is not the babies who lose. The 
losers are those who tell God to send their babies else- 
where, and sell their own everlasting birthrights along 
with their children’s . . . for what? 





Looking ahead 


When Gottwald’s thugs shot down the Czech stu- 
dents who dared to protest against the communist 
seizure of their native country, what did the Inter- 
national Union of Students do? You guessed it. 
They went right down the party lime and did noth- 
ing. But two American delegates who were there 
protested vigorously and wired the American Na- 
tional Students Association, asking it to confirm 
their action. Back came the reply: “NSA CON- 
FIRMS.” Next week Henry W. Briefs, delegate to 
the 1946 World Student Congress in Prague and 
co-author of “Operation University” (AMERICA, 
April 13, 1946), tells how American students are 
reacting to the communist coup in Czechoslovakia. 


The atheists have won their case before the 
Supreme Court, the “wall of separation” between 
Church and State has been shored up by some very 
dubious reasoning on the part of Mr. Justice Black, 
and the children of Champaign, Illinois, will not 
have their Americanism corrupted by hearing the 
name of God in the public school. Father Robert C. 
Hartnett, author of the pamphlet “Equal Rights 
for Children,” will discuss the affair in a forth- 
coming issue. 
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London letter 


Art Exuisitions. This winter in London there has been 
an astonishing increase of interest in art exhibitions. 
When the Tate Gallery inaugurated its first postwar ex- 
hibition of Van Gogh, queues were so great as to be 
compared with those waiting to see the royal wedding 
presents. And when the Contemporary Art Society opened 
its new big program of activities with an exhibition of 
contemporary pictures loaned by English collectors, the 
opening night was so crowded that many people gathered 
outside in Oxford Street to see what was afoot; while 
the statue by McWilliam, exhibited in a neighboring 
bomb-site to advertise the program, raised comments 
sometimes delighted and sometimes ironical. One evening 
paper declared that this attenuated figure was representa- 
tive of Loretta Young’s impression of the British house- 
wife. 

Religious art has been very much in evidence, for not 
only have Rouault’s strange shadowy pictures been on 
view at the Redfern Gallery (his suffering heads of Christ 
remind me a little of Velasquez’) but the Student Chris- 
tian Movement has held an exhibition of contemporary 
religious painting which included Matthew Smith’s Last 
Supper and Edward Burra’s Agony in the Garden. These 
make one wonder whether traditionalism as to subject 
may not be an alternative in the future to the sheer topsy- 
turvydom represented by Chagall (whose pictures are 
also having a special exhibition just now). 

An exhibition of almost entirely sacred art was that of 
the Guild of Catholic Artists and Craftsmen, opened re- 
cently by Father Martin D’Arcy, S.J. This Guild was 
founded early in the 1920’s for the purpose of holding 
exhibitions and organizing lectures to make known and 
understood the principles of Catholic art and the work 
of Catholic artists and craftsmen. In the recent exhibition 
some seventy artists and craftsmen showed paintings, 
sculpture, textiles and stained-glass designs. One of the 
purposes of an exhibition like the Guild’s is to show 
parish priests the kind of work Catholic artists are 
doing—priests who want to redecorate their churches, or 
decorate new ones, and who are tired of the mass- 
produced Saint-Sulpicerie that still largely holds its own 
in the churches of England (the chocolate-box Madonnas, 
the sickly pink-and-white angels, the deplorable Stations 
of the Cross). Here they can get an idea of the alterna- 
tive. 

It is always a joy to walk into a church whose priest 
has availed himself of the alternative. Though there is 
nothing among the products of the Guild members to 
touch a head of Christ by Rouault, a Madonna and Child 
by Eric Gill or a Crucifix by Graham Sutherland (among 
the moderns), there is much that is reverent and beauti- 





ful, notably the Crucifix, Madonna and Child and ex- 
quisite Crib figures—all carved in wood—by Anthony 
Foster, a pupil of Eric Gill. There were other Crucifixes 
that failed because of their attempt at “realism.” Only a 
great artist should aspire to “realism”’; it is easier to get 
good results from idealism. (I put “realism” in quotes, 
for obviously no depiction of the Crucifixion could con- 
ceivably be how it was). 


Eric GiLt’s Letrers. The Gill influence over much of 
the sculpture in the exhibition was very apparent. If 
there were any danger of his memory fading among his 
admirers, the volume of his letters that has just been 
published by Jonathan Cape would revivify it; the letters 
enable one to observe yet again what a remarkable man 
he was. 

To begin with, Eric Gill put his principles into prac- 
tice. Believing industrialism to be loathsome, he was the 
central figure in a small community of craftsmen who 
tried to live a self-contained life, first on Ditchling Com- 
mon in Sussex, then in Wales and finally at Piggots, 
Buckinghamshire, where he died. At Ditchling there were 
the carpenter, the cloth-maker, the silver-smith, the 
printer, the farmer, the picture- and statue-maker—and 
the priest. 

The Gill community lived in cottages scattered about the 
common, over which loomed a huge Crucifix, visible 
for miles around. These people did not try to force their 
way of life on others any more than monks do: they 
merely lived in the way that they individualiy thought 
good. 

One example of Gill’s characteristically trenchant atti- 
tude to the convention of the time was provided by his 
theory about clothes, on which he wrote a book. Gill 
considered that modern trousers as adapted to our in- 
dustrial world were an undignified garment, and he 
never wore them. Instead he dressed in a rough and 
simple grey smock which was approximately the smock 
of the medieval craftsman, and thus illustrated his theory 
regarding the association between the workman and the 
artist. For Gill the artist was merely a workman, and 
work which was not vocational and not artistic was 
decadent and degrading. 

Eric Gill was a holy man. It was he who wrote: “Look 
after the good and the true, and let beauty look after 
herself’—a phrase as famous as Maritain’s “purifiez la 
source’—concerning the constant dilemma of Christian 
creative artists as to how to combine art and purity of 
heart. Both Gill and Maritain believed that if the artist 
(or the novelist) purified the source from which his 
work came—his mind and heart—he need not be beset 
with worries as to whether his work would be acceptable 
to God as well as to humanity. BARBARA WALL 
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Dublin letter 


MopberN LITERATURE IN IRELAND. During the past few 
years quite a group of young writers has appeared, whose 
names promise to become better known abroad. Already 
Philip Rooney, who is not indifferent to the advantage 
of the films, has attracted attention. His novels have all 
a definite Irish theme likely to awaken interest from the 
historical point of view, and his Captain Boycott (re- 
viewed in AMERICA Sept. 28, 1946) has been filmed—it 
received, I understand, some good notices in the United 
States. 

This Christmas another Philip Rooney novel, The 
Golden Coast, has had a great success, and is likely to 
make a fine picture. The author calls his story a yarn; it 
is a fine yarn, such as one might enjoy by the bright 
fireside, or at the cottage door, listening to some old 
Shanachie. 

Mr. Rooney has chosen a member of the crew of 
the Ouzel to tell of the voyage of a famous old ship which 
sailed from Dublin in quest of fortune and adventure in 
the seventeenth century, when men took their lives easily 
and thought little of risks and discomforts. It was a 
perilous voyage and closely connected with the life of 
old Dublin, for the ship battled the high seas for five 
years and the crew was regarded as lost until one day 
she arrived at the port from which she had sailed, and 
into the yard where she was built, carrying her treasure 
trove—great wealth which helped build a part of Dublin 
known as the Commercial Buildings, and was more or 
Jess responsible for the creating of the first Stock Ex- 
change which, to my knowledge, appears in the history of 
Ireland. 

This story of the Ouzel’s encounter with the Barbary 
pirates, the battles between the Irish crew and the sea- 
farers, the brutal treatment they endured, the loss of 
many who set out with the Ouzel, and the determination 
of the worthy. captain to bring his ship home again will 
be read with interest by those who love the sea and good 
stories of the sea. 

The story of the Ouzel has been recorded many times, 
but Mr. Rooney has made it a popular novel. Through- 
out the tale Captain Massey stands like an embodiment 
of the period, undaunted and iron-willed, while the young 
builder of the ship, who is chosen to tell the story, keeps 
watch as Captain Massey maneuvers to outwit his captors 
even when their prisoner. The escape of the Ouzel is well 
told, and the return to Dublin, where there was much 
rejoicing among both crew and townsfolk, is excitingly 
and graphically portrayed. 

The end of the novel is not so satisfying, and one 
would like to know where all the riches which the Ouzel 
carried home ended up. As to the morality of the adven- 
ture, no doubt it mirrors well the crude law of that par- 
ticular period. 

A slight romance runs through this saga of the sea, 
which all sea lovers will appreciate. The Golden Coast is 
published by the Talbot Press of Dublin, with jacket 
design by the young artist, Eileen Cochlan. 

KATHLEEN O’BRENNAN 
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Meditations on a single theme 


(“He gives us all His love, and ungratejui men repay 
him only by coldness, forgetfulness and 
indifference.”—Mother Butler) 


] 


A father came to the child he loved, 

Bringing a hobby-horse. 

The child grabbed it eagerly 

And without thanks shoved it into the nursery, 
Locking the door. 

Inside he sat alone—rocking back and forth, 

Back and forth, back and forth. 

The father knocked, and knocked again, and called out. 
And at last the child paused to reply petulantly, 
“Leave me alone!” 


2. 


Two men sat in a tavern eating hamburgers. 

One said, “No, I never played football. 

I was crippled until I was seventeen.” 

“What happened then?” the other asked. 

The first man reached for the mustard. 

“Some surgeon upstate did the trick, never charged me 
a cent, 

And after that I walked.” 

“A lucky break,” the second said. “What was the doctor's 
name?” 

The hand with the mustard jar remained suspended a 
moment 

In mid-air. 

“By golly, I’ve forgotten! It’s been ten years, you know.” 


At Broadway and Fifty-Second Street the cars stand 

Fender to fender, waiting for the lights to change; 

And the pedestrians pass in front of them, 

With hard, set mouths and uncommunicative eyes. 

The red light flashes off, the green comes on. 

Gears shift. Then suddenly a siren shrieks. 

The traffic waits impatiently, 

While eastward from Eighth Avenue, in the center of the 
street, 

Prodded on by guards, hurried by mounted police, 

Stumbles a man, half-naked, beaten, 

Bearing a heavy cross. 


A shopkeeper comes to his doorway, 
Looks down the street curiously, 
Then disappears inside again. 
The pedestrians pass, with hard, set mouths, 
And uncommunicative eyes. 
A girl’s face peers from the window of a Chevrolet. 
“Who is he?” she asks her companion. 
“Only a criminal,” he answers. “They ought to find 2 
better way to get rid of them. 
It holds up the traffic too long.” 
The driver of the next car lights his cigarette, 
Takes out a copy of PM, and settles back to read. 
Thus it was two thousand years ago, 
And thus it is today. 
HELENE MaGaRET 
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Naturalistic morality 





TOUCHSTONE FOR ETHICS 





By Julian S. Huxley. Harper and 
Brothers. 257p. $3 


A book by the distinguished president 
of UNESCO awakens expectations and 
demands careful consideration. Huxley’s 
book is an apologia for a_ purely 
naturalistic ethics with atheism implied. 
Two new prophets loom on the horizon 
for Mr. Huxley: Darwin and Freud. 
Darwin was the prophet who revealed 
the new deus ex machina, Chance, en- 
couraging T. Huxley and the neo-Dar- 
winists to attempt the explanation of 
the universe. but especially man—‘‘body 
and mind’—hy chance. But Freud, 
“Columbus-like.” discovered new di- 
mensions of the mind, and in the 
Oedipus complex provided us (Huxley 
believes) with an explanation of the 
genesis of morals both in the individual 
and society. 

Mr. Huxley is fully aware of the re- 
quirements for a naturalistic science of 
morals. These are: the explanation of 
“the existence and nature of conscience; 
the compulsive sense of obligation; the 
‘moral law’: ethical and moral stand- 
ards and their objectivity (or other- 
wise) ; and the relation between private 
or personal and public or social 
morality” (p. 17). 

{ am not interested in Huxley’s 
propaganda for atheism—desperately 
needed as it is to bolster his thesis of a 
naturalistic ethics. Much less am I con- 
cerned over his seemingly ungenerous 
but futile attempt to deny his indebted- 
ness to Christianity for the surviving 
goodness of his ethics. I think that the 
facts clamor for another interpretation. 
And I wonder if there is not something 
of that “moral inflation,” for which he 
chides Christian ethics, in the claim 
that his derivation of ethical principles 
is “induction.” whereas Christians and 
“universalist” ethicians are merely “in- 
tuitionists.” But if Mr. Huxley is really 
convinced that Christian ethics are 
purely authoritarian and not inductive, 
Iam sure he does not understand what 
Christian ethics are. 

But what I wish to examine in Hux- 
ley’s thesis is his justification of natural- 
istic ethics through recourse to Freudian 
psychology. While both individual and 
social ethics “meet in the Oedipus com- 
plex.” according to Freud and. ap- 


parently with some reservations, accord- 
ing to Huxley, it is well to consider the 
genesis of individual ethics apart from 
those of society. In justice to Huxley, 
it should be stated that he eschews 
the pan-sexualist elements of Freud’s 
theory, though he none the less wishes 
to derive moral origins from the 
“primal conflict.” The latter is essen- 
tially a thwarting process. The child is 
caught in the throes of a conflict of 
feelings—love and hate—towards the 
parents, who insist on commands that 
thwart its bent for pleasure and sense 
gratification. 

There is no doubt that conflict may 
occur in the process of socialization as 
well as in moral training; this conflict, 
where it exists, may leave its scars and 
result in recalcitrance at once or at 
later levels. No one will deny that 
Freud was quite right in saying that a 
child’s moral principles are first of all 
derived from the parents, that they are 
authoritarian. It is also true that de- 
privation of love, however achieved, 
may have disastrous repercussions in 
later life. Bowlby’s study of forty-four 
juvenile thieves reveals that this is par- 
ticularly true of abnormals, since only 
two of his thieves were normal. 
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But it is unwarranted to assert that 
the process of socialization or moral 
training is essentially based on emo- 
tional conflict. First of all, as Mowrer 
rightly warns (Psychological Review, 
vol. 52, p. 86), the universality of this 
conflict is questionable. I would add 
that its effects may be exaggerated, and 
undoubtedly have been by Freud and 
Huxley. Parents have techniques of at- 
tracting children to do good and even 
of making them love it. And where 
ephemeral conflicts do arise, as arise 
they will, the child’s conviction of the 
parent’s surviving love will enable him 
to minimize or disregard the conflicts. 
And it is hardly necessary to appeal to 
repression as the cause of this oblivi- 
scence. 

Moreover, the process of moral train- 
ing is not the purely emotional affair 
that Freud and Huxley would have us 
believe. Bowlby, in the study cited by 


Huxley, rightly stresses the effects on 
moral emotional attitudes of depriva- 
tion of love, of separation from home, 
of ambivalence of the mother or the 
hatred of the father. He nowhere ex- 
plicitly states, though without warrant 
he implies, that the whole moral process 
hinges on deprivation of love. And, if 
we recall that Bowlby admits that only 
two of the young thieves studied were 
normal, that there was no serious inves- 
tigation of the genetic and economic 
backgrounds of the young delinquents, 
that not all even showed the “affec- 
tionless” character of which he makes 
so much, we can hardly escape the con- 
clusion that Huxley’s exhibit of evidence 
hardly sustains his thesis. 

Finally, it is dangerous to overstress 
the bad effects of thwarting. Delinquents 
and criminals are known who have 
been smothered with affection but sub- 
jected to no thwarting of their whims. 
Strecker has referred to a more moder- 
ate version of this in the phenomenon 
of “momism.” I would conclude, then, 
that Huxley has pointed out one phase 
of the early apprenticeship in morals. 
He has not documented the origin of 
personal moral insight in early child- 
hood. Yet there is sufficient scientific 
literature on the subject. 

Much less has Huxley traced for us 
the origin of moral obligation. Re- 
vealingly, he speaks of the “compulsive 
sense of obligation.” Assuredly there 
are compulsions to perform certain 
actions in abnormal people, especially 
obsessives. There is also the feeling of 
compulsive guilt where objectively there 
should be none, or at least not so much. 
But in neither case are we dealing with 
moral obligation. That supposes phys- 
ical freedom and an awareness of the 
same. It supposes the realization that 
an act is enjoined or forbidden, because 
it is in accord or discord with human 
nature, completely viewed. 

Further—and this distinguishes a 
moral conscience (with moral obliga- 
tion) from a purely social conscience— 
moral obligation involves the recog- 
nition that there is a divine sanction, 
guaranteeing the observance of what is 
in accord with our human nature, when 
that is completely viewed. The “magis- 
terial dictates” of conscience, binding 
as the person perceives, whether they 
be to the person’s advantage or dis- 
advantage, whether he is observed or 
not, whether he enthuses or rebels, 
awaken—and, what is more important, 
often re-awaken—the knowledge of a 
Lawgiver who is above the individual 
or society. The over-compensative puri- 
tanism of the atheist, of which Flugel 
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Foundation blessed by His Holiness Pius XI, 1934, through 
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8 times a year there arrives in the mail a modern religious book expertly chosen! 
Biographies of men and women like ourselves; devotional books, seasonably appropriate. 
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THE MYSTICAL BODY 


By Eugene Boylan 











You open the book with hopeful curiosity. Peace comes to you! A fuller, richer life. 
You automatically begin to read. Peace which the world cannot give, 

You think of God and the things of God. Peace which quiets the tempests of life, 
You gain a surer insight into life’s meaning. Peace, life’s true “escape,” 

You rise above its problems; its tediousness. Peace ennobling life’s monotonous routine. 
You forget its pettiness; its inertia. Peace, resignation, happiness, 

You get away from yourself; from loneliness. Peace through closer union with Christ! 
You think of the spiritual world of tomorrow. m 

You realize the smallness of today’s troubles. Ideal Easter Gift! 


You resolve to act accordingly. 
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Read for your soul. No regrets. Grow in God’s love. 
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speaks, points in the last direction. To 
ascribe this knowledge of obligation to 
the “return of the father,” as Freud 
does on the flimsiest evidence, or to the 
problematical ephemeral “primal con- 
flict,” is to toy with the most serious 
problem that confronts the human 
being. 

With some misgivings and reserva- 
tions, Huxley follows Freud as well in 
his account of the genesis of social 
morals. But he swallows his Freud 
through Flugel, who has digested 
Roheim. Roheim in his “field work” 
enjoys a field-day in interpreting an- 
thropological data from the psycho- 
analytical standpoint. I wonder if Mr. 
Huxley ever consulted the anthropo- 
logical literature to find out what 
opinion anthropologists hold of Ro- 
heim. 

But omitting the competence of 
Roheim, let us grant for the moment 
that Roheim had correctly interpreted 
the Australian scene, that there existed 
in Australia the various stages of re- 
ligion and sanction which Huxley offers 
for the successive stages of Australian 
morals. By what right does Huxley 
generalize and extrapolate this data to 
the whole world? Much could be 
written about the data and the steps 
alleged to be there. But I shall indicate 
only that many Australians believe in 
Supreme Beings, as Howitt found out 
after forty years in their midst. Can 
Mr. Huxley assure us that the god 
Altjira, of the Arandas, or the other 
gods of other tribes, followed the spirits 
or the stage where, Huxley claims, there 
were no gods but only an animatistic 
sanction of morality? 

It is a pity that Huxley allowed him- 
self to be guided so exclusively by 
Freud and Freudians in perhaps their 
worst invasion of fields outside the pale 
of psychoanalysis. They have introduced 
him to some concomitants of normal 
conscience and more especially to that 
falsetto of conscience—the Super-ego; 
but not to the essential problems of 
conscience and moral obligation which 
we must face. 

It would be interesting to examine 
the further thesis of Huxley: that 
morality is relative, though not chaotic. 
The curious fact is that Westermarck 
and Hobhouse, whom he cites, both see 
and admit—and I am not so sure that 
Huxley does not sense it—that the most 
general principles of morality are fixed. 
though their application by particular 
peoples and individuals shows rela- 
tivity (Westermarck: Origin and De- 
velopment of Morals, pp. 742-3). 

Hucu J. BrHLer 


The human denominator 





THE COMMON CHORD 





By Frank O’Connor. Knopf. 278p. 
$2.75 

These stories are all concerned with 
“the common chord”—sexual passion. 
If the reader will realize that the author 
is writing for a mature audience, and 
is frankly surveying human nature in 
all its frailty, he will find nothing ob- 
jectionable in the book. Admittedly, 
however, this is not pleasant reading. 
It will, perhaps, even be revolting to 
the tender-minded, especially in those 
stories in which the grimness is unre- 
lieved, or where the subject matter may 
be distasteful—as in “The Frying- 
Pan,” in which a priest becomes the 
third member of an unhappy triangle. 
It should be added that sin is nowhere 
depicted in a favorable light. 

If one is prepared to accept the 
work as it is—as a powerful, tragi- 
comic, keenly analytic study of blun- 
dering men and women—it is a volume 
of distinguished writing, of ironic hu- 
mor, of deft portrayal of character. The 
ultimate emphasis should perhaps be 
placed on character, for these people— 
though they are all humble, even me- 
diocre folk, living in small Irish towns, 
and though their stories are wryly 
comic—are treated with an essential 
seriousness which lends to them some 
elements of tragedy. In this sense, the 
book is basically Christian, even though 
it is hardly constructively so, for it 
chooses to deal exclusively with aberra- 
tions from the Christian ethos. 

Here are stubborn sinners, like Bill 
Enright in “The Miracle”; or fanatical 
puritans, like the husband in “The 
Frying Pan,” and the fantastically 
child-like wife in “The Holy Door,” or 
just ordinary bewildered human be- 
ings seeking love in fumbling, pathetic 
ways. Unfailingly, they are Irish, and 
their words are full of flashes of hu- 
mor and poetic expression. Even their 
faults, universal to mankind, appear 
here particularized by national traits. 
Their passions are strong, but neither 
gay nor earthy. 

All in all, the collection is eminently 
successful. One story, “The Holy Door,” 
though it contains some marvelous di- 
alog and situation, is too long and dif- 
fuse to be a good short story, and yet 
can have no claim to the stature of a 
novel; another, “The Frying-Pan,” is 
too neatly contrived and artificial to 
prove convincing. But the rest are fin- 
ished writing, their high points per- 
haps to be found in the opening story, 
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IN CHRIST JESUS 


By Raoul Plus, S.J. 


“In Christ Jesus.” This occurs 
with greater frequency than any 
other formula in the New Testa- 
ment: one hundred and sixty-four 
times in St. Paul, and twenty- 
four times in St. John. In the 
whole of Christian dogma there 
is no more expressive formula, 
and none is less understood, more 
particularly in its deeper aspects. 
The Christian life perfected. It 
consists essentially in leading, 
with as little waste as possible, 
and in the way which each indi- 
vidual finds most fruitful, the full 
Life in Christ. $2.50 





Aft your bookstore or from 
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GATES MILLS 
(Cleveland) OHIO 
A Resident Preparatory 
School for Boys 
Conducted by the 
Brothers of Holy Cross 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
Situated in the picturesque 
Chagrin Valley of Subur- 
ban Cleveland, enjoying 
the facilities afforded by 
the city’s libraries, gal- 
leries, museums. 


Distinctive 
rural home atmosphere 
e 
133 acre campus 
e 


Educational, cultural, and 
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s 
Major and minor sports program 
for every student. 

@ 

Classes limited to 15 students. 


A limited number of 9th, 
10th and 11th srade students 
will be taken for the Fall 


term. 
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THEOPHANE 
SCHMITT, CS.C. 


Headmaster 
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“News for the Church,” which is a 
notable addition to literature dealing 
with the confessional. The simple, 
stark contrast of the microcosmic sin- 
ner and the all-embracing wisdom of 
the Church, although it can hardly be 
called spiritual here, is an intellectual 
analysis of the problem of sin and 
repentance, told in terms of the con- 
fessional relationship of two intensely 
interesting amd perfectly realized hu- 
man beings. Despite its unevenness, 
The Common Chord is a volume of un- 
erring penetration and superb literary 
skill. JosepHine NicHoLtts HucHes 


St. Thomas at his best 





COMPENDIUM OF THEOLOGY 





By St. Thomas Aquinas, transl. by Cyril 
Vollert, S.J. Herder. 343p. $4 


What is perhaps the most attractive of 
all St. Thomas’ prose works is here 
presented entire, for the first time, in 
an English translation. Translator, 
printer and binder have all done their 
parts well, as has also the publisher, 
in pricing the volume reasonably (not 
all such volumes encounter this initial 
good fortune); and the outcome is a 
book which should play its own useful 
role in advancing the cause of truly 
adult theological knowledge among 
Catholics who are not by profession 
theologians. The Compendium is hardly 
to be recommended indiscriminately for 
all lay readers. But for those of college 
and university level—particularly when 
recourse to its riches is had under the 
guiding finger of a skilled professor of 
philosophy or religion—it should prove 
a treasure of things to warm the heart 
as well as to illumine the Catholic in- 
telligence. 

The Compendium was the last and 
youngest child of Aquinas’ genius. 
This accounts for the misfortune that it 
comes to us unfinished—death overtook 
him before he could completely fill in 
the design he had outlined in the open- 
ing chapters. But it also accounts for 
the importance which scholars attach 
to this work and also, undoubtedly, fos 
much of its characteristic charm. 

Written in the fullness of Thomas’ 
maturity, the Compendium is our sur- 
est guide to the great Scholastic’s final 
conclusions about many of the prob- 
lems which had occupied—and some- 
times changed—his mind over the years. 
Written, too, in the full maturity of a 
great saint’s simplicity, its pages are 
addressed to “my dearest son Reginald” 
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When you see Sexton Catsup or Chili 
Sauce on the table, you can anticipate 
adelicious meal. Your host is interested 
in good food for pleased guests. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION 


Fundamental 
Principles of 
Catholic Action 
By F. Lelotte, S.J. 
For the first time an 
authorized edition of this 
famous classic Is available 

in English. 


At your bookstore 
Heavy Cloth, $3.00 @ Paper, $1.25 


Fides Publishers *ssutr*vena Yost 
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CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 
Westminster, Md., & 826 Newton St., Brookland, D. 0. 


Catholic and Secular Books of All Pub- 
lishers Promptly Supplied. Best Library 
Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. 
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PLEASE HELP these NUNS NOW-—they 
are living in an unfurnished building and 
no money to complete it. Any donation 
however small will be most gratefully re- 
ceived. Please send all contributions to 
Sister Peregrine, Blessed Imelda Convent, 
Catano, Puerto Rico. 


PSYCHOLOGIST, on staff of College de- 
sires Summer Appointment, June to Sep- 
tember, as Instructor in Psychology, Gen- 
eral, Child, Abnormal, Vocational Guidance, 
Tests and Measurements, etc.. or as Guid- 
ance Counselor. Box S, America. 








MISSIONARY PRIESTS, working in tour 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000, need prayers and funds to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? _Rev. 
Louis R. Williamston, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION — My_ hope —3 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and_ welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission. Durham, North Carolina. 








IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write_ for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, ine, 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y- 
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—the humble lay brother whose years 
of devoted service to the Angelic Doctor 
have put all subsequent theologians in 
his debt—and, in unbending from the 
austerities of technical language, its 
chapters often speak as eloquently to 
the heart as to the mind. 

Part I of the Compendium deals with 
faith, Taking St. John’s record of 
Christ’s words: “This is eternal life: 
that they may know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast 
sent,” as his guide, St. Thomas divides 
this first part into two sections—what 
we know about the Triune God, and 
what faith teaches us about our Saviour 
and His work of redemption. Part JI 
takes up the virtue of hope, as Part III 
was to unfold the theology of charity. 
The nature of hope and of the things 
we hope for were to be set forth through 
an extensive analysis of the “Our 
Father.” But in the midst of his exposi- 
tion of “Thy Kingdom Come,” death 
came to call the Angelic Doctor to that 
Kingdom in heaven, and the Compen- 
dium was left an exquisite but some- 
what less than half-finished work. 

Two things, I believe, mar the perfec- 
tion of this English edition of the Com- 
pendium. It would have accorded better 
with the usage of our literature if the 
translator had not dignified as a “chap- 
ter” every division of the standard Latin 
editions. English readers are not accus- 
tomed to finding “chapters” running, 
again and again, to ten lines or less in 
length. 

The second defect is localized but 
perhaps more serious. In presenting the 
chapter on the “Sanctification of Christ’s 
Mother” (part I, ch. 224), more care 
should have been taken (perhaps by 
employment of italics, or some such de- 
vice) to isolate and call attention to that 
part of its contents which expresses 
what is not only erroneous but heretical. 
Perhaps the saintly Doctor would him- 
self be willing, in his humility, that his 
denial of the Immaculate Conception 
should remain in the texts of his works. 
But I think that he, too, would prefer 
that the lay reader be cautioned against 
agreement by some device more arrest- 
ing than the translator’s gentle footnote 
on the first page of the chapter. 

With this translation of the Compen- 
dium, Father Vollert adds another to 
the series of his services to theology in 
English. This manifestation of the con- 
tinuing excellence of his work makes us 
Tejoice as much in his youth as in his 
skill, for its augury of more such pre- 
cious services to come. 

Josepy Biuett, S.J. 





TWO QUIET LIVES 





By Lord David Cecil. Bobbs-Merrill. 
256p. $3 


Lord David Cecil, among the most ur- 
bane of contemporary English critical 
biographers, has already demonstrated 
his art in several studies. In the present 
volume he returns to the period he un- 
derstands particularly well, as readers 
of The Stricken Deer, his life of Cow- 
per, will testify. Thomas Gray and Dor- 
othy Osborne are the “quiet lives” here 
described. The title is perhaps a shade 
ironic, for neither of his subjects was 
untroubled by the world and by those 
inner storms that sweep across the soul. 

Dorothy Osborne’s letters to Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, whom she married after 
much waiting and many delays, give us 
a rare apercu into the life of an aristo- 
cratic lady during the time of the Civil 
War. In them “we hear Anthea’s voice 
in ordinary conversation; we get a 
glimpse of Lucasta’s real face.” But 
only a glimpse, for the famous letters 
cover only a few months of their 
author’s life. From this fragment Lord 
Cecil contrives, ex pede Herculem, a 
living restoration of Dorothy’s personal- 
ity and milieu. She was a melancholy 


figure even after her happy marriage. 
Of the six children she bore Sir Wil- 
liam, only one lived to grow up, and he 
drowned himself at twenty-one. 

Thomas Gray is nearer our own time, 
and more clearly discernible to us. We 
have his own charming letters and the 
scintillating ones of his friend Horace 
Walpole, and a lot of peripheral docu- 
mentation. Gray was one of those rare 
artists able to settle down into the aca- 
demic life. “I am like a cabbage,” he 
wrote, “where I am stuck, I love to 
grow.” Lord Cecil shows us this shy, 
unvital scholar-poet with his brief youth 
that flickered out even while he was en- 
joying the pageant of Europe during 
his tour with Walpole, his reluctant 
rise to fame as a poet, his orderly de- 
cline as a sound but sterile scholar. The 
deep wound that stirred his few precious 
poems into being, like pearls, was the 
death of his dear friend Richard West. 
After that there were few things that 
touched him deeply. To his friend 
Brown, then Master of Pembroke, who 
was with Gray at the end, the poet’s 
room looked “like a place where no one 
had lived for a very long time.” 

Lord David has brought two dim fig- 
ures to life with exquisite art. 

Victor M. Hamm 
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EDITED BY 
VERY REVEREND MATTHEW HOERN, 


O.S.B., B.L.S. 
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THIS biographical dictionary contains the biographies of 620 
authors, who profess the Catholic Faith. There are 600 portraits. 
It includes authors who have died since 1930 as well as those who 
are still living. Information is also provided on authors from 
countries other than English speaking, if at least one of their 
works has been translated into English. 


To gather the authoritative and very readable data, the editor sent 
out more than 5,000 letters to the authors, their relatives and 
friends. He did research in libraries from coast to coast. 


Over 60 writers were engaged to help write up the sketches from 
the material amassed. Each completed sketch was then submitted 
to the biographee, if living, for verification. 


In compiling this book the editor had in mind educators and 
those interested in a cultural background. Librarians particularly 
will find it valuable to satisfy the needs of their varied clientele. 
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Order from your local dealer or from 
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Camp Directory 








TEGAWITHA 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private like, 3 hours 
from New York and Philadelphia. 
Superbly equipped. Riding, _ golf, 
swimming, sailing, canoeing, aquaplan- 
ing, archery, hockey, tennis, dancing, 
dramatics. Junior Camp. Private 
chapel on grounds. 31st year. 
Mrs. James P. Lynch, Mr. William 
Lynch, directors. Catalogue. 


MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 


Camp Tegawitha "in the Poconos”, 
Tobyhanna, Penna. 








CAMP 





CARDINAL NEWMAN 


Boys 8 to 16 spend a fun-full summer on 300 
acres of New Hampshire lake and mountain 
country. Mature, experienced counselors. All 
water sports on Squam Lake. Baseball, tennis, 
riflery, riding, nature study. Unusual crafts 
program. 30 buildings. Cabins. Wholesome 
food. Resident Catholic chaplain. Booklet. 

E. A. Fitzmaurice, Newman Sehool, 205 

Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 








A Catholic Camp for Boys 418. 
In the White Mountains, N. H. 
Separate Junior Group. Pri- 
vate lake. All water sports, 
riding, riflery, basketball, base- 
ball, football, boxing, craftwork, movies, 
camping trips to Canada and mountains, 
laundry, included in fee of $250. Annual 
pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Anne at 
Quebec. Resident Catholic Chaplain. Regis- 
tered Nurse. No hay fever. Directors: 
oe Francis, 1930 Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn.; Rev. Townsend, 
Sacred Heart Univ.; Rev. V. P. Sar- 
miento, Univ: of Montreal. 
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PILLARS OF OUR FAITH 


3. God the Almighty. It is hardly an 
overstatement to affirm that we are here 
on earth in order to help God. I even 
think that in these words we have the 
whole of our Christian life in a nutshell. 

But immediately the objector says: 
I didn’t catch the meaning of your 
phrase. To help God! But, since God 
is almighty, it looks somewhat strange 
to offer Him aid. Is it not like pushing 
the earth, that she may roll more eas- 
ily? You cannot help a being whom you 
describe as omnipotent. Either God is 
almighty and thus is able to do, un- 
aided, everything He likes; or He is not 
able to do it, unaided and alone, and 
thus He ceases to be almighty. You can- 
not have it both ways. It is sheer non- 
sense to talk about a helpless omnipo- 
tence. 

However, the stoics of ancient Greece 
have raised this objection before. They 





CAMP CRANWELL 


In the Berkshires on the campus of Cranwell 
School. Boys 8-14. Under the direction of 
the Jesuit Fathers. Eight weeks of land and 
water sports in glorious surroundings. Com- 
fortable living in modern, well-appointed 
dormitories. All-inclusive fee for season— 
$400. Catalog: Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, 
S.J., 426 Lee Rd., Lenox, Mass. 








DEER MT. CAMPS 
High in the Pocono Mts. 
Camp Fawn - Camp Buck 


Girls Exclusive Boys 
Booklet: Cresco, Pa. 











BOYS, Ages 6 to 16 
On Lake Spofford 





NAMASCHAUG 


49th Season — Second Oldest Catholic Camp in America 


June 24 to August 25 


Rates: $200 Per Nine-Week Season; $110 Per Month 


SPRUCELAND 
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GIRLS, Ages 6 to 16 
28th Season — Fourth Season as a Catholic Camp 


On Granite Lake 
20 Miles from Camps Namaschaug and Marquette 


Rates: $225 Per Season; $120 Per Month 


MARQUETTE 


BOYS, Ages 6 to 16 

28th Season 

On Lake Spofford 

Rates: $350 Per Season; $190 Per Month 





In the Foothills of the White Mountains 


July 1 to August 25 


July 1 to August 25 


Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each Camp 


Physician in Residence or Attendance at Each Camp 


Finest Equipment—Beautiful Waterfronts—Mature Supervision 
Free Round Trip Transportation to Namaschaug and Spruceland 





Address Inquiries to: 


JOHN E. CULLUM - MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL 


Camp Notre Dame 
State Capitol Building, Union City, N. 


J. 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — If no answer call UNion 5-7178 
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were stark pagans. Let us pause a mo- 
ment and think. Maybe you were run- 
ning too fast to those rash conclusions, 
Listen: you will agree, I surmise, that 
God, although being undoubtedly om- 
nipotent, is nevertheless unable to make 
a forest without trees, or a library with. 
out books, or a sea without water, or a 
meal without food, or a flock without 
sheep. Do you believe He could make 
a Church without faithful? Obviously 
not. It is like squaring a circle. 

Yet it is a far cry between being 
faithful and helping God. As a good 
Christian I keep the faith; I try to 
obey the Commandments, but I never 
dreamed that by so doing I was helping 
God. 

But since this work of God, the 
Church, cannot be maintained without 
the agency of the faithful, are we not 
compelled to admit that God cannot 
replace man in the Church? Inciden- 
tally, did you ever notice that we are 
here putting the finger on the Protest- 
ant’s chief error? A magnificent error, 
yes, a glorious mistake. The central 
idea of the Reformation was that it is 
always a profitable business to replace 
a man, whenever possible, by God Him- 
self. God knows better and achieves 
everything far better than man. Man is 
only a kind of second fiddle, an under- 
study. Therefore, they said, it is always 
a sound proposition to replace an aged 
Pope—a mere man and one who is 
sometimes a little out of date—by the 
Holy Ghost; and “popery” went over- 
board. It was more advisable to confess 
one’s sins to God Himself than to whis- 
per them into the ear of an absent- 
minded curate, and the sacrament of 
penance was thrown overboard. The 
authority of God is more reliable than 
the will of man, and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction went overboard. No man be- 
tween God and the soul! In spite of 
appearances, this was not Christian doc- 
trine but sheer heresy. 

Man is necessary to the Church. If 
all the priests, from the Pope to the 
least monk, were to go on strike today 
and leave their job for God to accom- 
plish, the Church would die this very 
evening. An apostolic succession means 
a chain of men. The Holy Ghost cannot 
replace the Pope; He cannot say Mass. 
We, the men, must step in and play our 
part; and by so doing we help God 
very «tuly. A Church identified with 
God «lone is no more a church than an 
army without the Commander-in-Chief 
is an army. The Christian truth is that 
God needs us; and therefore the Chris- 
tian life is not only obedience under 
God, but service of God. 
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Just Out! 
FOLLOW CHRIST 1948 


TENTH ANNUAL VOCATION 
BOOKLET 


Contents 


IN THE MIND OF GOD 
CHOOSE WISELY 
WHAT IF | ERR? 
MAKING THE CHOICE 
MY FATHER'S BUSINESS 
A VEIL, IF THOU WILT 
FISHERS OF MEN 


IN MY BOOK THESE ARE THE 
STARS 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 
RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
And several more articles. 


Illustrated. 96 pages. 
25¢ a copy. 
$1.00 for 5 copies. 


15c a copy on quantity orders 
of ten or more. 


Order from 

THE GRAIL Office 
Room One 

ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 


I see your argument, but nevertheless 
it sounds rather strange. 

When people rely too greatly on their 
own thoughts, very often they go 
astray; but whenever they pray, they 
hit the mark. Take, for instance, the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. It swept 
all the Catholic world. Why? Because 
it brought home to the most humble of 
the faithful that Christ, God Himself, 
was clamoring for help; that He ex- 
pected from us something that we alone 
could bestow upon Him—in a word, 
that God, the Omnipotent, had turned a 
divine beggar. Don’t believe that be- 
cause God is almighty, you cannot do 
anything for Him. In the Christian 
teaching we believe firmly that God has 
entrusted man with the care of His 
work. We are not the slaves, but the 
trustees, of the Almighty. 

Pierre Cuar_es, S. J. 

















EYE EXAMINATIONS ~— three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable prices 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


Established ae 
s Merckling and Staff, 
six" east ake STREET, NEW YORK N 
(Opposite B. Altman's 34th Street 
Telephone: MU 5-6774 


Correction 

In introducing Father Pierre 
Charles, S.J., at the beginning of 
The Word column in our issue of 
March 13, we stated that Father 
Charles is professor of dogmatic 
theology at the University of Lou- 
vain. Actually he is professor of 
dogmatic theology at the Collége 
Saint-Jean Berchmans, Louvain. 
—THE Epiror. 

















Looking for 
Faster Gifts? 


Try measuring your family 
and friends for 


AMERICA 


You'll find it fits their 


likes and needs. 


RATE: $6 a year 


Send for subscription to 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 E. 45th St, N. Y. C. 17 

















Theatre 








EARLY AUTUMN. The theatrical 
world exists in an Antarctic region 
where the seasons run in reverse. While 
elsewhere in the temperate zone ladies 
are trying on their Easter bonnets and 
suburbanites are watching for the first 
robin, Broadway is entering a period of 
decline and darkness. Actors—especial- 
ly those who have accumulated enough 
fat for sustenance during the lean 
months—are beginning to hibernate; 
while others, like migrant birds, are 
preparing for flight to the barns and 
wharf theatres of the summer circuit. 
There are signs that this year Broad- 
way will have an early autumn. Already 
we have had one week without a single 
opening night, and in the trade papers 
there are few plays listed for spring 
production without a question mark. 
Only the Theatre Guild, that hardy per- 
ennial, is certain to have a new pro- 





WANTED: a Priest 
with fhis problem 


Right now you know 5 people whe need 
religious instruction. And you can name 
10 more whe need regular Cathelic read- 
ing. Teach them you can... but how? 


This New Method 


Information works no miracles, but it 
does catch your eye. The pocket size 
strikes the popular taste. Here, at last, 
is the magazine that matches the times. 
Take the new cover: it’s tops, the last 
word in modern design. You find no 
magazine like it so smartly styled for 
eye appeal. 


Why People Like It 


Experts write Information’s pages; they 
are names you know, the best in their 
field. Their style is as modern as our 
cover, concise, condensed, pointed. And 
the pages are just punctuated with 
pictures. 


No wonder readers go through our 48 
pages from cover to cover (58 minutes, 
26 seconds). What they read sparkles; 
and it instructs and inspires. People can’t 
help learning and like this new way. 


FREE on Request 


Write today for your free sample copy. 
Examine it and see for yourself why 
Information is the latest in modern 
Catholic reading. 


INFORMATION 
403 W. 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
RATES: 8 years, $5; 2 years, $3.50; 1 year, $2 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO SEMINARIANS 











Second Printing now available. 


A 
CATHOLIC 
READER 


Edited by CHARLES A. BRABY 


“A rewarding anthology . .. an unusu- 
ally lively, personalized ‘reader’? in a 
field that has too often been overweighted 
by the ponderous and somber.” —John W. 
Chase in The New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 8. 


Selection of 


@ The Catholic Book Club 
@ The Thomas More Book Club 
@ Catholic Readers Club (Canada) 


At your bookstore 3.50 


DESMOND & STAPLETON 


Seven Seneca Street 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
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duction in lights through the spring. 
While openings are few and uncertain, 
closings—including hits—tend to crowd 
close upon one another. 

Conspicuous among recent closings 
was Happy Birthday, after a run of 563 
performances. While Happy Birthday 
was a rowdy and hilarious comedy, it 
had no dramatic significance and its 
departure was no irreparable loss to the 
theatre. It had nothing to offer but 
pleasant entertainment, and in any 
healthy theatre there is always a place 
for that kind of play. On its intrinsic 
merits, with careful casting, the produc- 
tion might have enjoyed a run of six 


months; with inept casting it would 
have closed in a week. Its long run was 
a testimonial, a box-office ovation, to 
the popularity of Helen Hayes as a star, 
and Miss Hayes doubtless enjoyed it. 
The same night that the final curtain 
came down on Happy Birthday, Kath- 
arine Cornell moved Antony and Cleo- 
patra out of the Martin Beck, after 126 
performances. Antony was a magnifi- 
cent production, and its comparatively 
brief run reflects little credit on the 
taste of the contemporary audience. 
Miss Cornell is taking the play on the 
road, where it will probably last until 
late spring or early summer. It can 











waters of the spiritual life. 


The 
WELL OF LIVING 


WATERS 


Excerpts on Spiritual Topics 
from the Bible, the Fathers, and the 
Masters of the Spirit 


PASCAL P. PARENTE, S.T.D., Ph.D. 


Professor of Theology 
Catholic University of America 


— $3.50 — 


This book grew out of the author’s unsuccessful search for a work which 
would list under key topics a large number of well-chosen texts from 
the Scriptures, the Fathers, the theologians, the saints and other spiritual 
writers down to our own generation. Dr. Parente’s resolve to fill this 
real lacuna in our spiritual literature, coupled with several years of 
patient research, resulted in the present very practical and useful volume. 


Preachers and public speakers in particular will be delighted to possess 
a book which in a few minutes will enable them to corroborate their 
thoughts with an array of the most inspiring texts. The texts chosen 
by the author are refreshingly brief and inspiring, and naturally invite 
the reader to reflection and meditation. 


The Well of Living Waters is a vademecum not only for clerics and 
religious but for all Christians who thirst after justice and after the living 
Those who have read Dr. Parente’s The 
Ascetical Life ($2.50) and The Mystical Life ($2.50), will find this work 
an excellent supplement to those popular volumes. 








B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 
15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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hardly be expected to do better in the 
provinces than in New York. 

With the departure of our two lead- 
ing actresses and the year’s finest pro- 
duction, speculation turns to which wil] 
be the next playhouse to go dark. No 
one can say, of course, just as it is im- 
possible to watch a tree in November 
and tell which leaf is about to fall. 

THEopHiLUs Lewis 


Kilms 








[ REMEMBER MAMA. Kathryn 
Forbes’ heart-warming reminiscences of 
her Norwegian-American family, suc- 
cessfully dramatized a few seasons ago, 
have retained all their humor, tender- 
ness and forthright humanity in screen 
translation. Audiences inured to comic- 
strip distortions masquerading as typi- 
cal American family life in such films 
as the Blondie series should find meet- 
ing the Hansons of San Francisco's 
Larkin Street hill a gratifying expen- 
ence. Four school-age children, a wide 
array of relatives and a budget stretched 
to the breaking point combine to fur- 
nish highlights galore for the chronicle 
of a few years—spinster Aunt Trina’s 
romance with a timid undertaker (Ed- 
gar Bergen); the cyclonic visits of 
formidable Uncle Chris (Oscar Homol- 
ka); Mr. Hyde, the lodger (Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke) who jumped his rent but 
left them enriched by his reading from 
the classics; young Dagmar’s mastoid 
operation, which hardly caused more 
anguish than the injury to her pet cat; 
and daughter Katrin’s (Barbara Bel 
Geddes’) choice of a graduation present 
and her sane introduction to death, 
both part of her growing-up and learn- 
ing to be an author. Through all these 
incidents move Mama (Irene Dunne), 
serene and indomitable, and Papa 
(Philip Dorn) with his unobtrusive 
strength, often accomplishing the im- 
possible as only a family rooted in co- 
operation and self-sacrifice can. The 
wholesome drama of everyday life 
makes superior entertainment for both 


young and old. (RKO: 


CASBAH. Several years ago a picture 
called Algiers found Charles Boyer 
playing a hunted jewel thief named 
Pepe LeMoko, who was safe from ar- 
rest as long as he remained in the 
friendly labyrinths of the Casbah, but 
who was lured out to his death through 
his infatuation for a wealthy and rest- 
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less tourist. The present Casbah, featur- 
ing Tony Martin and a piquant Swedish 
girl named Marta Toren, is loaded with 
a heterogeneous assortment of excess 
baggage, including four songs, the gro- 
tesque dancing of the Katherine Dun- 
ham troupe, and a comic guide whose 
burlesqued commentary on the native 
quarter suggests that the film is not to 
be taken seriously, coupled with some 
freshly minted topical references which 
imply that it is. A far more substantial 
structure could hardly have withstood 
the strain; unfortunately the only im- 
pression not erased in the total collapse 
is one of uncompensated sordidness. 
(Universal-Jnternational ) 


THE MATING OF MILLIE. Those fig- 
ures so dear to the hearts of women’s 
magazine writers—the heroine (Evelyn 
Keyes) who is an ugly duckling turned 
swan, and the leading man (Glenn 
Ford), who is a “character”—that is, 
an ill mannered, magnetic fellow whose 
life has been as colorful and varied as 
the jacket-flap biographies of contem- 
porary novelists—here take ninety min- 
utes longer than the audience to decide 
that they were made for one another. 
The intervening time is filled with elab- 
orately contrived farcical situations for 
which someone neglected to write the 
comedy, and with sentimentalizing over 
the career girl’s devotion to the orphan 
boy whom she is determined to adopt, 
even if it means first getting a husband. 
That her well laid plans go awry, or 
that in spite of everything she gets both 
husband and boy, will be considerably 
less of a surprise to adults than that 
the picture succeeds, against terrific 
odds, in not being downright offensive. 
(Columbia) Morra WALsH 


Parade 


If Edgar Allan Poe were living in our 
modern world: 

Scene: (Poe is seen sitting in his 
study, answering the telephone. George 
Andrews, a radio advertising man, is 
on the wire.) 

Andrews: I’m caught in rather a jam, 
Edgar. I got a bell manufacturer’s pro- 
gram starting on the air tonight, and I 
just had to throw out the copy of our 
staff writers. It’s garbage. Can you help? 
Poe: What does your program call for? 
Andrews: It starts with the ringing of 
sleigh bells. I need poetry to accom- 
pany the sound of the bells. 





Poe: Let’s see. . . How is this: Hear the 
sledges with the bells—silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their mel- 
ody foretells! How they tinkle, tinkle, 
in the icy air of night! While the stars 
that oversprinkle all the heavens seem 
to twinkle with a crystalline delight. . . 
Andrews: Beautiful, Edgar, beautiful! 
Now could you tack on a refrain em- 
phasizing the bells angle? 

Poe: You might add this: keeping time, 
time, time, in a sort of Runic rhyme, to 
the tintinnabulation that so musically 
wells from the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
bells, bells, bells—from the jingling 
and the tinkling of the bells. 
Andrews: Magnificent! Just the thing. 
I'll put the name Wiffins before the 
bells. 

Poe: Wiffns! 

Andrews: Wiffins is the manufacturer, 
the sponsor. I’ll make it run like this: 
to the tintinnabulation that so musi- 
cally wells from the Wiffins bells, the 
Wiffins bells, bells, the Wiffins bells, 
bells, bells, bells—from the jingling 
and the tinkling of the Wiffins bells... . 
Next come wedding bells, Edgar. 

Poe: How about this: Hear the mellow 
wedding bells—golden bells! What a 
world of happiness their harmony fore- 
tells! What a gush of euphony volu- 
minously wells! .. . how it tells of the 
rapture that impels to the swinging and 
the ringing of the bells, bells, bells, of 
the bells, bells, bells, etc. etc. . . to the 
rhyming and the chiming of the bells! 
Andrews (repeating): ... the Wiffins 
bells, bells, bells . . . to the rhyming 
and the chiming of the Wiffins bells. . . 
Now, for the finale, we ring alarm bells. 
Poe: Hear the loud alarum bells— 
brazen bells! Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 
... What a tale their terror tells. .. . 
In the jangling and the wrangling, how 
the danger sinks or swells—by the sink- 
ing of the swelling in the anger of the 
bells—Of the bells, bells, etc. etc. . . In 
the clamor and the clangor of the bells! 
Andrews: A fine ending, Edgar. .. . 
This will boost sales. 

Poe: Alarum bells should be selling 
fast these days—so many countries are 
silencing church bells. 

Andrews: What do you mean? 

Poe: George, wherever church bells de- 
crease, alarum bells multiply. People 
have to take one or the other—church 
bells or alarum bells. 

Andrews: You got something there, 
Edgar. . . . I don’t know how to thank 
you for all this. I will say my gratitude 
with a check. . . Thanks a million, 
Edgar. 

Poe: Always glad to help out, George. 
(He hangs up.) Joun A. Toomey 





THE RISING SUN 


of Easter day will shine this year on 
a record number of new Japanese 
Catholics. This will please Francis J. 
Horner, author of CASE HISTORY 
OF JAPAN ($3.00). He lived in 
Japan for years studying their lan- 
guage, literature, history and religion 
and he likes them, so being a Catholic 
himself he naturally wants them all 
to be Catholics too. His book explains 
what forces have moulded them into 
the curious nation they are, but he 
adds very useful suggestions about 
what, besides converting them, can 
be done about them. The book will 
be published on April 14th: you can 


order it now, in case you forget. 


Did you ever hear of William Carle- 
ton? No? Well, he was (according to 
Yeats) the greatest of all Irish novel- 
ists. He lived in Ireland before, and 
during, the famine: historians go to 
his novels to find out what really went 
on in those terrible days. Benedict 
Kiely has written a biography of him, 
POOR SCHOLAR ($3.00), which is 
also a history of 19th century Ireland 
—in which as he shows, were all the 
makings of the very different Ireland 
we know today. This appears on 
March 31st. 


PRIEST- WORKMAN IN GER- 
MANY by the heavenly priest, Henri 
Perrin, S.J., is climbing fast for the 
best seller lists. THE GIFT EDI- 
TION of the NEW TESTAMENT 
in Msgr. Ronald Knox’s translation is 
still only $5.00—something to boast 
of, the way book prices are soaring. 


Order books from your bookstore 
or from 


SHEED 
& 
WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
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Correspondence 








Health insurance 


Epitor: E. L. Chicanot’s account of the 
development of voluntary health insur- 
ance in Canada (America, Jan. 31, 
1948) is fair and well presented. How- 
ever, I cannot accept his premise that 
compulsory governmental health insur- 
ance is assured or inevitable, or that it 
is “endorsed” by the Canadian Medical 
Association as one of the national or- 
ganizations that look forward to gov- 
ernmental insurance with whole-hearted 
approval. 

Apparently Mr. Chicanot believes— 
and would have us believe—that the 
prepaid-medical-service plan set up by 
the medical profession in Ontario (and 
being prepared in other Provinces) is 
set up as a stepping-stone toward gov- 
ernmental compulsory health insurance, 
and is undertaken mainly because of 
“the continued procrastination of the 
Government.” 

My understanding—and, I believe, 
the understanding of most American 
doctors—is quite the contrary. In my 
own State of Minnesota, and through- 
out the United States generally, I feel, 
as well as in Canada, we doctors have 
long favored voluntary health insur- 
ance. Our recently increased efforts to 
extend its coverage as widely as pos- 
sible have been not as a stepping-stone 
toward governmental compulsory health 
insurance but as an antidote and pre- 
ventive. 

We are convinced that governmental 
medicine can result only in regimenta- 
tion of physicians, greatly increased ex- 
pense to the public, and a rapidly de- 
creasing quality of medical service. 
That has been the universal experience 
wherever it has been tried. 

We fear also that regimentation in 
health will lead to regimentation in 
other fields. We hope that voluntary 
health insurance on a broad scale will 
demonstrate that a high quality of 
medical care which allows free choice 
of physician and preserves the direct 
physician-patient relation is practical 
without the interposition of a political 
bureaucracy in this field, which so 
closely touches the human person. 

The spread of voluntary health insur- 
ance by private initiative should be 
considered not as a step toward com- 
pulsory governmental health insurance 
but as a cheering and hopeful step to- 
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ward its defeat and the preservation of 
our cherished and hard-won personal 
freedoms. 
THEODORE H. SweEeEtTsER, M.D. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Negroes and Catholic schools 


Epitor: “The extent of the defection of 
Catholic Negro youth is a very vital 
question” (America, Feb. 14). The fig- 
ures reported for Howard University 
indicate an “appalling situation,” even 
without making a general survey. Ne- 
groes must be weary of having them- 
selves continually surveyed. 

Nor is any scholarly research re- 
quired to reveal the fundamental cause 
of the defection. If only five per cent of 
Howard’s Catholic students have had 
any Catholic education, it is no wonder 
that only half are faithful to their re- 
ligious duties. These figures are an un- 
complimentary reflection on American 
Catholic schools, rather than on the 600 
Catholics at Howard. Would we expect 
more than half of any student group 
attending a secular (or sectarian) uni- 
versity to be faithful Catholics if they 
had no prior Catholic education? 

The obvious cure for the defection is 
Catholic schooling for Negroes at all 
educational levels. They must be inte- 
grated into the existing Catholic insti- 
tutions. Public-school systems have gen- 
erally failed to provide “separate but 
equal” facilities; Catholics cannot hope 
to do better at playing the same game. 

Why are not more of Howard’s 600 
Catholic students in Catholic colleges, 
where they belong? St. Louis Univer- 
sity seems to have the highest number 
—150 Negroes in a total student body 
of 10,079 (as reported for 1946-47), 
one Negro among every 66 students. 
Even this top rating is sad for Catholic 
colleges generally when compared to 
Howard’s figures; at Howard every 
tenth student is a Catholic, whereas in 
the total Negro population the ratio of 
Catholics is estimated at only 1 to 40. 

Negro Americans in large numbers 
will be led into the Body of Christ when 
we seriously form enthusiastic Catholic 
leaders among them. That formation 
calls for Catholic schooling, from the 
parochial grammar school to the uni- 
versity level. 

R. A. Scuucuert, S.J. 

West Baden, Ind. 


1948 


Gatherings 

That lay teachers in parochial-schoo] 
systems be accorded official recognition 
on a basis of equality with their col.’ 
leagues, the religious teachers, is urged 
in a letter from JULIETTE CARLOS of 
New York. Failure to include lay teach. 
ers in program addresses at teachers’ 
meetings may be an oversight. “Never- 
theless, it is an indication of failure to 
recognize that lay teachers, too, form 
an integral part of the Catholic-schoo} 
staff.” 


>» E. G. H. Bornewasser of Haarlem, 
Holland, insists that AMERICA was in- | 
correct in speaking of an independent 
and sovereign Republic of Indonesia in ~ 
a Comment (issue of January 31). He 
writes: “The United States of Indonesia © 
will be a sovereign state just like the © 
USA; each separate state is no more — 
sovereign than are the States of Vir. 
ginia or New Hampshire. This is by no 
means a purely theoretical question. 
The claim of the republic (which calls 
itself ‘Indonesia’ but actually covers 
only parts of Java and Sumatra) to be 
recognized as a sovereign state with the 
right to entertain its own diplomatic 
relations, disregarding those of the 
United States of Indonesia, was firmly 
repudiated by the Dutch as well as by 
the other Indonesian states, and the re- 
public finally had to accept this re- 
fusal.” 


> America’s doubt, editorially expressed 
in the issue of February 21, that the 
political reaction emanating from the 
South represents the true sentiment of 
the people, is answered by Sister M. 
GERMAINE, Principal of St. Scholastica 
Academy, Fort Smith, Arkansas: “It 
definitely does not. Many, especially 
our youth, are at last facing the fact 
that the only basis for the prejudiced 
Southerner’s voracious demands is his 
imaginary ‘white supremacy.’ ” 


>» The Judy O’Grady article on sermons 
occasions a communication from Mrs. 
HELENE E. FROELICHER, president of 
the Crusade for a More Fruitful 
Preaching and Hearing of the Word of 
God (223 E. 105th St., New York City), 
reporting her recent audience with the 
Holy Father and offering to send litera- 
ture describing the movement free of 
charge. 


> Dr. Franz H. Mueller, author of the 
article on the centenary of the Commu- 
nist Manifesto (America, March 6) 
was incorrectly identified, we are re- 
minded. Dr. Mueller teaches at the Col-- 
lege of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 
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EDITORIALS 


Peace or war? 
For a free Italy 
Palestine reversal 


Toward improving Catholic education 


ANNUAL EDUCATION NUMBER 


IN TWO SECTIONS: SECTION ONE 








THE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMUNICATIONS ARTS 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


announces 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


in THEATRE: 
with the following Staff: 


LEE SIMONSON, Theatre Designer 
LINCOLN KIRSTEIN, Director 
BLANCHE YURKA, Actress 
and 
Albert McCleery (Director, Fordham 
University Theatre) 
Edgar Kloten, William Riva, Max 
Sisk, Rose Bogdanoff 


(PRODUCTIONS in Fordham’s 3 
Campus Theatres) 


in RADIO: 
with a Staff including: 


ARTHUR HULL HAYES (General 
Manager, WCBS and WCBS-FM) 


WORTHINGTON MINER (Mana- 
ger, CBS-Television) 


ERNEST RICCA (Producer-Director 
of “Real Stories’; “Helen Trent,” 
etc.) 


DOROTHY L. KLOCK (Co-ordin- 
ator, Radio Workshops, New York 
Schools) 


JOSEPH A. MORAN (Vice-Pres. for 
Radio, Yeung & Rubicam) 

William A. Coleman (Chairman, Ra- 
dio Division) 

Judson La Haye, Thomas O’Brien, 
Rev. Cyprian Truss, O.F.M., Don 


Peterson, Rev. F. X. Salloway, Rev. 
Matthew Dubee, Elinor Inman. 


(in conjunction with Fordham’s 
WFUV-FM, 1000-watt non- 
commercial broadcasting station) 


in PUBLICATION: 
with a Staff including: 


Arthur Mulligan (N. Y. Daily News) 
Clifford J. Laube (New York Times) 


Ralph Morse (Life), Thomas Orr 
(Newsweek) 


Charles Felton (Typography and Lay- 
out Expert) 


Joseph Costa (N. Y. Daily Mirror) 


Desider Holisher, Covelle Newcombe, 
Walter Engels, David C. Lee, Sister 
M. Clare, O.S.F., Sister Teresa Ger- 
trude, O.P., and Rev. Alfred J. Bar- 
rett, S.J. (Chairman, Publication 
Division) 


Summer Sessions: July 6 to August 14 
Address inquiries to: 
Rev. R. F. Grady, S.J., Director 
Department of Communication Arts 


Fordham University 
New York 58, New York 
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SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, 
Social Service 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by The Association of American Universities and 
The National Catholic Educational Association 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 39 American States 
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Courses leading to degrees: B.A., B.Mus. 





Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart 


Convent Avenue and 133rd Street, 
New York 27, New York 








Applicants should communicate with the Committee on Admissions 
at once. 











SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education; Teacher Training; 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medi- 
cal Courses. Two-year Terminal 
Course in Secretarial Work. Excep- 


tional Opportunities in Art. 
e 
Beautiful Buildings 

Interesting Campus Life 
For. further information address the Dean 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 
Cenducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec 


retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 

















ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
FOUNDED IN 1847 

Chartered by the Regents 

Accredited by the Middle States Association 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. 
ollege Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, 
Athletics including all.sports. Send for 
illustrated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 230. 


— 














WYNDHAM 


A secretarial and finishing school 

conducted by Catholic laymen 

Electives in Medicine, Advertising, 
Languages and Dramatics. 


EDWARD J. O’CALLAHAN, Director 
85 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 








INCORPORATED IN 1879 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
An Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of 
Namur. For particulars address the Sec 
retary of the College. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


SCRANTON 


CONDUCTED BY 
THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 





Founded 1888 


Accredited by the Pennsylvania State 
Council of Education, Association of 
College and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, and Board 
of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Pre- 
Medical, Pre - Dental, Pre - Legal 
Education, Business, Finance. 


Degrees conferred: 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 





UNIVERSITY OF 
SCRANTON 


SCRANTON 3, PENNSYLVANIA 











b Switzerland. 








ROSARY 
COLLEGE 


River Forest, Illinois 


Conducted by the Dominican 
Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 


Confers B.A., B.S., B.M., 
and B.A. in Library 


Science. 


Summer Session: Chicago Area 
Branch of the Graduate School 
of the Catholic University of 
America. 


Foreign Study Plan for 


Junior Year in Fribourg, 


Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. 


THE. YOUNG MANS 
GUIDE 
PHTBER LASANTE 










Imitation Leather, red edge... 


A Father Lasance Prayerbook 


The YOUNG MAN'S GUIDE 


published by 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


VEST POCKET SIZE—31 x 
A book for earnest youth. It will make him kindlier, more devout. Its 
counsels are friendly, its advice practical. It includes all essential prayers. 
- $3.50 


<> 


4} inches — 782 pages. 













Leather, gold edge... .$4.50 








U. pore eo Editions 
MISSALE ROMANUM 
For Portabie Altars 


BREVIARIUM ROMANUM 


ERG CHOMGERE pices scacis uses 
Pocket Size—18mo—4 x 6 in. 


Black Goatskin 


Imit. Lea., yellow edge... 
Leather, gold edge ...... 
PRAYER BOOKS 

The Catholic Girl's Guide 


Imit. Lea,, £.€,..$3.25 








Black American Morocco ........ $33 


<> 


Latin Hand Missal—12mo—43 x 7 in. 


Imitation Leather, red edge...... 6 5.50 
For Altar Use with Tabs........ $ 500 
For Chapels, Side Altars 
Octavo Missal—7 x 10 in. 
pwnd Imitation Leather ........ $15.00 
ROME PEOEIOOD occ ccccctcccecens 30.00 
For Church Altars 
Quarto Missal—8 x 11 in. 
Black semention Leather...0.00 -—- 
For Main. ‘Altar Use 
Large Quarto Missal—9 x 12 in. 
Black Imitation Leather ......... $45.00 
Reed MOroccd ...cccccccccccccccce 50.00 


Large Type—12mo—43 x 7 in. 
Black American Morocco ........ $40 


Seasonal Breviaries with New Psalter 
3 vols.—Pocket Size—4 x 6 in. 
$4.50 per vol. 
6.00 per vol. 


For ’teen-age girls. 680 pages. 334x512 
Gold edge $4. 06 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


26-28 Park Place 








New Missal for Every Day 
A coumpeens Missal in Ynelich. 1344 pages. 
Size 3} 4 in. 





Imitation ye red edge ...... $5. . 
The Sunde issai piveavedencehous 6. 
X. Lasance 





m "beter follow. the Mass—for those 
bing Py ely attend daily Mass. 704 pages. 
Red 
Gold edge 
The New ‘Roman Missal 

The Ideal Prayerbook—Latin and Eng- 
lish. 1852 pages. 4 x 612 in. 

CIE, TOU GAPS cccccccccccccccses $7.50 
Gold ‘edge 


My Prayerbook 
For the entire family. The most popu- 
¢ gag in English. 720 pages. 
x in 
Imitation Leather, red edge ...... + 25 
Gold Edge ..cccccccccccccce eccccce 00 


BOOKS FOR RELIGIOUS 
Communion Devotions ag 4 Religious 
by the Sisters of Notre Dame 
Preparations and Phanksgiving yl 
daily use. 754 pages. 24mo. 
Imit. Lea., red edge $5.00 Taaines ‘$6. 36 
Prayerbook for Religious 
by Rev. F. X. Lasance 
A complete manual of Prayers and De- 
votions. 1200 pages. Small 12mo. 7 x 5 in. 
Imitation Leather, red edge ...... $4.50 
Leather, gold edge 7.00 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Educa- 
tion, Pedagogy. Approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. Campus 
bordering Hudson River. 

One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





NAZARETH COLLEGE 
ROCHESTER 10, NEW YORK 


conducted by 
Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts — Science — Education 

Art—Music—Speech and Dramatics 

Secretarial Science — Social Service 
Nursing — Medical Technology 
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Stoppage hits AMERICA 

What looked like peace in New York’s job print 
shops became overnight, without any warning what- 
soever, full-scale war on March 22. Four days earlier, 
Local 6 of the International Typographical Union and 
the New York Employing Printers Association agreed 
on a formula which satisfied union objections to sign- 
ing a contract under the Taft-Hartley Act. This was 
rightly hailed as a major achievement, since it opened 
the way to settlement of all the disputes in which the 
ITU has become embroiled. Nobody dreamed that 
once this formidable obstacle to a contract had been 
removed the parties would be unable to agree on 
purely economic issues. However, before the peace 
formula had been discovered, the employers, in an 
effort to bring matters to a head, posted notices uni- 
laterally changing the work-week from the thirty-six 
and one-quarter hours which had prevailed under the 
expired contract to forty hours. When they refused to 
rescind the notices until a new agreement on wages 
and hours had been effected, the members of Local 6, 
charging a lockout, refused to report for work. How 
widespread the stoppage was became immediately a 
matter of dispute, the employers’ association main- 
taining that the “strike” was general, the union 
claiming that not more than half the shops had 
“locked out” their employes. For thirty-six anxious 
hours it was doubtful whether AMERICA would be 
able to go to press. Finally we were enabled, through 
the cooperation of Local 6 and a shop which had not 
posted the forty-hour notice, to print a sixteen-page 
issue. With all the other customers, we join in the 
hope that this dispute will be speedily settled. Mean- 
while we beg the patience and understanding of our 
readers. 


Another defense boom? 


Financial and industrial reactions to President 
Truman’s speech to Congress gave another proof of 
the subordination of economics to politics—thus jus- 
tifying those writers who insist on returning to the 
old, but more accurate, term “Political Economy.” 
Just when economic forces seemed about to produce 
a slight deflation or recession, the newly recognized 
gravity of the international situation now threatens 
to force us into another national-defense boom. 
Already the stock market has advanced, textile manu- 
facturers are anticipating government orders, the 
metal industry was warned to expect soaring orders 
with shortages and higher prices, and the coal strike 
is adding to the picture by reducing steel production. 
Bank loans, which had been dropping for several 
weeks, have now started a new rise. One financial 
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editor bluntly says: “The outlook is for a renewal of 
deficit financing and an expansion to a war economy.” 
If the people ever lose their heads and start a panic 
rush to buy and hoard goods, the cost of living will 
shoot up like a rocket. Here a morally required 
restraint for the common good of all is clearly neces- 
sary. Furthermore, if we must have a defense pro- 
gram, let us try to learn the lessons of the recent war. 
The practice of deficit financing and government “bor- 
rowing” from banks should be abandoned. Sensible 
tax policies such as Keynes and Eccles urged should 
be used as far as is humanly possible. Above all, the 
pending tax-reduction bills, weighted in favor of the 
wealthy, should be quickly killed. If the people fail 
to force their representatives to control the inflation- 
ary potentialities of a defense program, they will pay 
for their negligence later—and dearly. Remember 
that this time we shall be attempting to add a defense 
boom to a fully employed economy with an enor 
mously swollen money supply. 


Czechoslovak coup before UN 


Dr. Jan Papanek was greeted by the public with a 
burst of applause at Lake Success on March 22 when 
he took his seat with the Security Council to read his 
long protest against the communist coup in his be 
loved Czechoslovakia. It was obvious that nine 
of the eleven members were sympathetic to the 
former representative of Czechoslovakia to the United 
Nations. For over strong protests by Soviet and 
Ukrainian delegates they voted to give Papanek a 
hearing. But the good will of the majority of the 
Security Council could not entirely make up for the 
necessarily circumstantial character of the evidence 
adduced by the Czechoslovak patriot who, for the 
third time in his life, is being called “traitor.” The 
basis of his plea was that the coup constituted viola- 
tion of the political independence of Czechoslovakia 
by the Soviet Union and that the consent of President 
Benes to those proceedings had been given under 
duress. Although the rest of the world is convinced 
that such was the case, the precise way of proving # 
and the exact juridical steps that can be taken elude 
the best legal minds in the UN and out of it. Wash 
ington is wrestling with the problem of how a govert- 
ment that relies upon legal arguments can cope e+ 
fectively on that level with those who gain control 
of governments by using legal instrumentalities, such 
as the Ministry of the Interior, to undermine the 
political independence of a country. To say that the 
international community has no juridical defense 
against such tactics, short of war itself, is a sad com- 
mentary on the state of international law. 
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Tax cut coming 

With the Administration’s forces in disorganized 
retreat, the Republican leadership in the Senate had 
little difficulty in winning overwhelming approval for 
its $4.8 billion tax-reduction bill. When the measure 
came to a vote on March 22, only eleven Senators, all 
of them Democrats, voted against it. Since the House 
was prepared in advance to accept the bill, it seems 
a foregone conclusion that the taxpayers are about to 
receive the relief which the Republicans promised 
them in the 1946 campaign. A Presidential veto 
would almost certainly be overriden. In carrying out 
their program, the GOP leaders disregarded warnings 
that a tax cut at this time would add fuel to the fires 
ef inflation. They disregarded, too, ominous develop- 
ments abroad and the possibility of heavy increases 
in the military budget. “Senators speak here,” warned 
Senator Tom Connally, “as though the war was over. 
I wish to God it was over. But we are still at war— 
not with bayonet at the moment—and we know not 
what may occur in the world.” These words could 
not convince men who had long ago determined their 
course and who were persuaded that the people 
wanted taxes reduced regardless of the consequences. 
We hope that history will pass a favorable judgment 
en what seems to us to be a reckless, short-sighted 
policy. And we pray that the men in the Kremlin 
will not interpret it as a sign of weakness, and gamble, 
as the Nazis did, on the decadence of a democratic 


eountry. 


Progressive sovietization of Poland 


While the eyes of Soviet Russia are fixed on Italy’s 
forthcoming elections, the Kremlin planners have not 
forgotten the countries already overrun by force. 
Poland is a classic example in point. The battle cry 
ef the Communists now becomes the total destruction 
ef Socialists, their unwilling allies of yesterday. For 
months Moscow pressed its Warsaw puppets to under- 
go a “fusion” with the Communists. But some of 
Poland’s independent Socialists, such as Czeslaw 
Bobrowski and Julian Hochfeld, continued to oppose 
communist pressure and tried to maintain the Social- 
ist Party’s independence. Only a few weeks ago, 
Premier Cyrankiewicz, himself a Socialist, was called 
to Moscow for “consultation.” After his return to 
Warsaw, a stiffer attitude toward the Socialists be- 
came apparent. Right-wing Socialists were denounced 
for not supporting wholeheartedly the “United 
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Front,” a program of partnership with Communists. 
Meanwhile, Russia’s grip on Polish life grows pro- 
gressively tighter. Deportations of Poles to Russia 
continue, and as many as 500 to 600 persons deemed 
“dangerous and disloyal” are sent weekly from Danzig 
to the Soviet mainland on the Soviet ship SS Sevas- 
topol. Hungarian prisoners coming from Russia in 
February 1948, reported that prison trains were seen 
in Kolomeya, Lvov, Briansk and Moscow, loaded with 
arrested Poles, Ukrainians, Hungarians and Slovaks. 
During February, 1948, some twenty death sentences 
were imposed by Polish courts on members of the 
National Party (SN), Peasant Party (PSL), Socialist 
Party (PPS), as well as on members of the under- 
ground forces, NSZ and WIN. Poland’s army is being 
rapidly adjusted to the pattern of the Soviet army, not 
only in organization and personnel, but also in mili- 
tary strategy and tactics. Church-State relations being 
extremely tense, fears prevail that the country may 
soon emerge as a full-fledged “Polish Soviet Socialist 


Republic.” 


Close of the ITO conference 


The U. S. delegation to the Havana Conference on 
Trade and Employment did an excellent job. William 
T. Clayton, chairman of the delegation, deserves 
special commendation for having kept the prelim- 
inary work on the International Trade Organization 
from going on the rocks several times. Heartening 
was the news that practically all of the participants 
are prepared to go through with the Charter. The 
delegation signatures at Havana will in most instances 
require later ratification by their legislatures before 
the Charter becomes fully operative. Meanwhile, we 
have assurance that the non-communist world can 
cooperate in economic activity on a voluntary basis. 
The deep significance of this voluntary feature be- 
came more apparent on the eve of the signing. On 
that occasion the Polish delegate declined to sign and 
announced that his Government would have to await 
further information. Unfortunate, too, is the attitude 
of Argentina, which has been a disruptive element at 
the conference for months. Some of her nationalistic 
economic policies run counter to ITO objectives for 
freeing trade. In this she somewhat resembles cer- 
tain protectionist elements within the U. S. who still 
stoutly oppose the idea of progressively lowering 
trade barriers. Britain’s feelings at the close of the 
Havana conference are understandable. She goes 
along, but accepts with reluctance provisions on lim- 
itation of preferences. She would like more assurance 
that her concept of “regionalism” in trade will not 
suffer as a result of growing geographical regionalism. 
But, unlike the Soviet Union and its satellites, Britain 
recognizes the need and desirability of voluntary 
cooperation among nations on economic matters at 
this time. Our Congress, it is to be hoped, will also 
see the importance of ITO and promptly ratify the 
Charter. 
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Costa Rica faces Red coup 


The outcome of Costa Rica’s contemporary “revo- 
lution” will have import not only for the little country 
itself, but for all of Central America. Some weeks 
ago, Col. Jose Figueres, incensed by the annulment 
of the election of Otilio Ulate Blanco, gathered his 
supporters and staged a “defensive revolution” in 
customary Latin American style: the coup. Teodoro 
Picado Michalski, Costa Rica’s President, resorted to 
swift action and empowered his brother, Gen. Rene 
Picado, Minister of Security, to suppress the rebel- 
lion. But what both apparenily failed to realize 
was the fact that the communist-infiltrated Costa 
Rican army would heed no call but Moscow’s. Ac- 
cordingly, the troops sent to fight Col. Figueres’ 
forces became a menace to the Picado Government 
itself. Composed largely of Communists and the il- 
literate “Mariachis” irregulars, these troops give 
political allegiance to Senors Calderon Guardia and 
Mora, “united front” leaders. Their command had 
been entrusted to the Cuban Communist, Colonel 
Jose Tavio. Curiously enough, the communist troops 
do not fight the opposition forces of Col. Figueres, 
but wait for an opportune moment to grab power 
for themselves. Underground reports of the opposi- 
tion claim that the forces of Colonel Tavio take 
orders directly from the Communists in Havana. 


While both brothers Picados have their hands full 


trying to subdue Colonel Figueres, Moscow, by remote 
control, maps the seizure of Costa Rica. That such 
a supposition is not a mere pipe-dream can be de 
duced from the fact that Soviet Russia has been 
interested in Panama Canal defenses. It is worth 
recalling that the late Constantine Oumansky, Soviet 
Ambassador to Washington, maintained close con. 
nections with Costa Rica’s Communists. In fact, he 
was on his way to San Jose, Costa Rican capital, when 
he died under mysterious circumstances in a plane 
crash in Mexico City’s airport in January, 1945, 
It is clear that Moscow delayed, but did not abandon 
whatever plans it had in store for Costa Rica and the 
other Latin American countries. 


Catholic Hour broadcasts 

A series of four broadcasts, on “Religion and 
Economic Life,” will be given on the Catholic Hour 
by the Rev. Benjamin L. Masse, S.J., Associate Editor 
of America, as follows: April 4, “The Right and 
Wrong of It”; April 11, “Is Property Private?”; 
April 18, “The Morality of Wages”; April 25, “Toward 
Industrial Peace.” The Catholic Hour is carried by 
the National Broadcasting Company (NBC) and is 
on the air at 6 p.m. EST. Father Masse appeared on 
the same program in October, 1946, speaking under 
the general title: “Christ the King and the Social 
Encyclicals.” 





Washington Front 








This observer seems to have noticed a new spirit that 
has come over the Congress. That body still has its 
clowns, of course, (it always had, and always will) ; 
some committee hearings and investigations are still 
pretty rough on witnesses before them; debate is still 
a drawn-out, dawdling affair. But on the whole, a 
non-partisan observer must admit a great change. 
For one thing, Congress has become very studious. 
It has had before it since last September the 690- 
page report of the Committee of European Economic 
Cooperation (the sixteen nations), the 916 pages of 
the Krug, Harriman, Nourse and Herter reports, also 
on ERP. This mass of 1,606 pages crammed with 
statistics and tables is probably the most exhaustive 
and intensive study ever made on the American 
economy and its relations with the rest of the world. 


For another thing, one notices a Congress that is 
much sobered over the world situation. At the begin- 
ning, in January, and even earlier, as has been noticed 
in this column, there was a tendency to a hysterical 
attitude of “stop Russia,” as if that were all that 
mattered. Now, as a result of study, Congress obvi- 
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ously shows that it sees the whole problem in a deeper 
and broader perspective. 

Some of the credit for this, of course, must go to 
several Cabinet members, especially Messrs. Marshall, 
Forrestal, Krug and Harriman, who have been un- 
wearying in appearing before committees and sub- 
committees and explaining the facts of the world and 
domestic situations. Credit also should go to the Con- 
gressional Reorganization Plan, with its system of 
subcommittees devoted to specific areas and problems. 
It seems to have given the subcommittee chairman 
an incentive and a field for serious work. Some of 
them have, by speaking for publication, annoyed their 
committee chairmen, who are usually old-line poli- 
ticians who hold office only by seniority. But that is 
a good sign, for it means that younger men, who 
before would not have had responsibility, have eagerly 
grasped it now and worked hard at it. 

When I spoke above of “a deeper and broader 
perspective,” I had in mind the fact that communism, 
after all, is only a symptom of a disease that lies 
deeper. Western civilization has been in a progressive 
decline of atomization. The old feeling of unity has 
disintegrated under the impulse of a multitude of 
distracting and conflicting particular interests. It 
took the sudden sight of impending disaster, arising 
directly out of that loss of unity, to turn the minds 
of the country and its Congress back to a determins 
tion to restore that unity. Witrrw Parsons 
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Peace or war? 


The events of the past two weeks should have con- 
yinced the American people that once again they 
face the supreme issue of peace or war. 


President Truman in his two addresses on March 
17, one to a joint session of Congress, the other to the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in New York, made it 
clear that there existed a real danger of war. Within 
a matter of days his grim words were underlined 
by his closest collaborators: by Secretary of State 
Marshall, by James Forrestal, Secretary of Defense, 
by the Secretaries of the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
By their oath of office, these are the men most 
responsible for the nation’s security. Their quiet, 
measured testimony merits the solemn attention of 
every American citizen. 


In the minds of the nation’s leaders, whence comes 
this dread possibility of war? What has happened in 
the months which have elapsed since the surrender of 
Japan to make a mockery of our hopes for peace? 
With our late enemies utterly destroyed, what new 
menace leads our President to call for selective service 
and universal military training? Why must we stop 
heating our swords into plowshares—a task at which, 
alas, we have been only too successful—and prepare 
again to manufacture engines of war? 


These questions Mr. Truman answered with un- 
paralleled frankness. He told the Congress that one 
nation did not want a just and honorable peace, that 
one nation had violated solemn agreements, that one 
nation had frustrated the United Nations, that one 
nation was pursuing a policy of aggression which, 
unless it were checked, would surely lead to war. And 
that nation he named: 


The Soviet Union and its agents have destroyed 
the independence and democratic character of a 
whole series of nations in Eastern and Central 
Europe. It is this ruthless course of action, and 
the clear design to extend it to the remaining 
free nations of Europe, that have brought about 
the critical situation in Europe today. 


President Truman spoke on the morrow of the com- 
munist coup in Prague, which he described as “the 
tragic death of the Republic of Czechoslovakia,” and 
which he said “sent a shock throughout the civilized 
world.” In his address at New York, he enumerated 
the previous victims of Soviet aggression: Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania and Hungary. To the voice of free 
men everywhere asking the fateful questions: “Where 
is this leading? When will it end?” he added his voice. 


He reminded Congress that even as he spoke Stalin 
was putting pressure on Finland, Soviet agents were 
directing an armed rebellion in Greece, Togliatti was 
moving to take over Italy. He did not mention China 
or Korea, though the same brutal policy was being 
pursued there. 

Such was the stern picture of the world which the 
President painted for Congress and the American 
people. 

There are many things that might be said about 
this picture, but at the present moment only one of 
them is important: Stalin’s march across Europe 
parallels in every detail Hitler’s brutal strategy in 
1938-39. Speaking at the University of California on 
March 19, Secretary Marshall did not hesitate to point 
this parallel. He called the ruthless Soviet grab for 
power a “duplication in Europe of the high-handed 
and calculated procedure of the Nazi regime.” There 
is the same use of threats, terror, fifth columns and 
concentration camps which made the Hitler govern- 
ment a stench in the nostrils of decent men every- 
where. There is the same war of nerves, the same 
attempt to confuse issues by lying propaganda, the 
same strategy of dividing and paralyzing the free 
peoples and of picking them off one by one. 


But most of all there is the same belief that the 
United States will not go to war, the same hope that 
our slow-moving democracy will not realize the dan- 
ger until it is too late, the same willingness to gamble 
on the peace-loving instincts of the American people, 
their traditional lack of interest in foreign affairs, on 
the politics and divisions of a Presidential campaign. 


Herein lies the danger of a war which nobody really 
wants. The Kremlin does not want war any more than 
Hitler wanted war. Like every crook, Stalin would 
rather get away with the loot quietly and safely than 
fight a battle with the police. But the Kremlin may 
carry its gamble too far. It may blunder ahead and 
challenge an interest that to us is vital—in the Medi- 
terranean, for example, or the Scandinavian penin- 
sula. And then the war that nobody wants would 
be upon us. It would be upon us because another 
aggressor underestimated the determination of the 
American people to remain free and secure. 


If this analysis of the situation is correct, the mean- 
ing of the Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, the 
March 17 address of the President to Congress and 
the various statements of the Cabinet members be- 
comes clear. All of our efforts now are calculated to 
impress the Soviet dictatorship with the dangers of 
the course it is pursuing. They are a solemn warning 
that there is a point beyond which appeasement be- 
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comes impossible; that one more step may mean war. 
We are saying in substance to the men in the Kremlin: 
“We do not want war. We do not believe you want 
war. But if war should come nevertheless, we want to 
make sure that it does not come by mistake.” And 
so we lend our support to Greece and Turkey and we 
offer economic assistance to the free nations of the 
West. And when we eee that this is not enough, that 
Soviet Russia is still not convinced of the seriousness 
of our intention, the President asks Congress in dra- 
matic circumstances to strengthen our armed serv- 
ices; he prepares to support economic assistance with 
military might. 

It should be noted that the whole purpose of this 
policy is peace. There are, indeed, solid reasons for 
believing that it is the only way to peace left open 
to us. But to be successful, this policy must be sup- 
ported by a united, determined people, a people alert 
to the danger of the hour and determined to sub- 
ordinate private interest and political advantage to 
the nation’s welfare. If we fail in this, if we seem to 
doubt and hesitate, Stalin may very well repeat the 
criminal mistake of Hitler. Then we shall find our- 
selves at war. 


Palestine reversal 


What now is to become of Palestine? In what Dr. 
Abba Hillel Silver, of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
has called a “shocking reversal of its position,” the 
United States has now proposed a temporary UN 
trusteeship for all of Palestine. 


The deteriorating international situation was un- 
doubtedly the compelling reason for President 
Truman to accept this new course, which was recom- 
mended by Secretary Marshall. The Middle East is 
too important strategically to warrant further accen- 
tuation of tension there at this time. But the new 
United States position has only brought out the 
unrealism of the whole partition policy. Two thou- 
sand Arabs, Jews and British soldiers have died 
violent deaths since November. It now is apparent 
that there was too much wishful thinking at Flushing 
Meadow when it was thought that partition could be 
effected against the will of the Arabs by peaceful 
means. The question is whether that mistake can now 
be made good. 


To put it bluntly, the events of past months have 
put the United States, the Zionists and the United 
Nations in a very poor light. It is an open secret that 
the American officials acted against their better judg- 
ment, and as a result of strong domestic pressure, 
when they threw the decisive weight of U. S. support 
into the scales for partition. On their part, the Zion- 
ists have seriously discredited their own cause by 
over-estimating their ability to maintain themselves 
in Palestine and by creating, through propaganda too 
powerful at times for their own good, an idealistic pic- 
ture of the probability of avoiding the employment 
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of outside armed forces. And the people of the world 
can hardly be blamed for conceiving a low opinion of 
the capacity of the United Nations to reach sound 
decisions, in view of the supposedly objective and 
mature consideration that went into the partition 
decision. It is questionable whether even the new 
United States proposal can now entirely meet the 
problems precipitated by the Assembly’s action on 
November 29. 


Toward improving Catholic 
education 


Catholic education has been busy establishing itself, 
defending its rights, enlarging its facilities, training 
its personnel. Though it will never be completely 
free from these necessary tasks, merely to do them is 
not enough. It must constantly question itself critic. 
ally: what sort of job is it doing educationally? How 
well is it fulfilling its Catholic function? Is it 
sufficiently alive to today’s responsibilities and 
demands? 

Take the first question—the quality of educational 
performance. The answer would be neither a straight 
Yes nor a straight No. On the negative side, for ex- 
ample, is the situation, vigorously commented on by 
public-school people, that parochial schools com- 
monly “dump” their problem students upon the pub- 
lic schools. The comment, supported by reliable 
facts, argues an educational failure. It argues a lack 
of guidance and remedial techniques for handling 
problem and retarded children in the parochial 
schools. This is an aspect of the training of Catholic 
personnel which needs much more emphasis and 
much more conscience. The Child Guidance Clinic of 
Loyola University, Chicago—among others—exists to 
prepare parochial-school teachers in these techniques. 
But there are not nearly enough of such clinics, pos- 
sibly owing to the fact that their need is not widely 
recognized. Yet without the training they afford our 
educational job is not done well enough. 


On the question of performing its Catholic function, 
it could be argued with some success that there has 
been improvement in the teaching of religion as such. 
Better textbooks are now available and better methods 
are finding their way into the classrooms. But there 
are weaknesses still. One is the absence of explicit 
contact between Catholic truth and the realities which 
our students will have to face, and the issues they must 
help to resolve. As Dr. McCoy points out in his 
article on “Teaching for peace,” in Section Two (the 
Education Supplement), “Man’s dependence on God, 
the individual dignity of every human being, Chris- 
tian justice and charity—these are the stuff of religion 
and they are the stuff of international understanding.” 
They are no less the stuff of interracial justice, indus- 
trial relations, community cooperation. The failure 
to make clear to students the impact of Catholic truth 
and Catholic principles on these issues is perhaps 
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mainly due to a failure of teaching emphasis, but 
sometimes it is due to a failure to grasp what the 
impact is. 

A further weakness in fulfilling the specifically 
Catholic function in our schools is the tendency to 
terminate conscious Catholic emphasis at the college 
level. The feeling seems to be that there is no time 
to continue it formally in graduate and professional 
schools, and that the attempt to do so informally 
raises so many difficulties that very little can be done 
about it. This prevailing view simply removes the 
note of Catholicity from Catholic graduate and pro- 
fessional education. That the difficulties will not be 
easy to overcome may be granted. That nevertheless 
they must be overcome is a challenge not yet real- 
istically accepted. 

Last in this series of critical questions is the query: 
Are Catholic schools sufficiently alive to today’s re- 
sponsibilities and demands? Some are, many are not. 
The majority are still busy turning out more doctors, 
lawyers, dentists and school teachers. Criminal and 
corporation lawyers are the stock in trade, whereas 
there is great need for Catholic labor lawyers. Cath- 
olic medical education needs to enter much more 
into the field of psychiatry; Catholic graduate schools 
and teachers colleges should develop greater interest 
in the fields of curriculum, the elementary and second- 
ary principalship, supervision. Industrial relations, 
political economy, public service and administration, 
the communication arts, rural-life problems, coop- 
eratives—these are some of the modern educational 
areas still largely untouched by Catholic education. 


For a free Italy 


We are not, as a nation, willfully indifferent to the 
plight of Italy. What we can, that we will do to help— 
not unmindful that past American blunders are in 
part to blame for the imminent Italian crisis. 
Traditional friendship for the Italian people, un- 
harmed by the war interlude, strongly influences our 
attitude as we await the outcome of the April 18 
elections. Italy is at the crossroads, we know. Should 
the take the wrong road and disappear behind the 
iron curtain as the result of a Red victory, U. S.- 
Italian relations would radically change. It would be 
fair neither to the Italians themselves nor to the 
still free nations to continue sending aid to a satel- 
lite country or count her as a participant in ERP. 
Strategically, the Italian peninsula is a prize much 
coveted by the Soviets. It commands the Mediter- 
ranean, as the Nazis already taught us. Control of 
its 46 million people would mean so many more 
servants of the totalitarian machine, and so many 
fewer participants in a resurgent European family of 
free nations. A communist victory would add Italy to 
the list which includes the Baltic States, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Those with a sense of historical perspective can- 
hot at this time forget the contributions of Italo- 


Americans to our life and culture. Immigrants from 
Italy helped build our railroads and canals. They 
brought their artistic talents to our shores. Their 
moderation and sense of law fitted well into the 
developing American way of life. Now, remembering 
the past, we Americans have hopes that Italians 
will be true to such traditions. 

Americans should examine their moral responsi- 
bility toward Italy. From an instinctive attitude of 
friendly co-belligerency, after 1943, we allowed our- 
selves to be maneuvered by the Soviets into accepting 
an unworkable peace. Uncritically, we thought the 
new Italy could assume control of its destiny and 
defend itself, without benefit of fleet or adequate 
air force and ground troops. The spell of “Big-Three 
unity” made us forget that an Italy with increased 
population had even less territory to support itself; 
that the people were unprepared politically to cope 
with the communist machine; that her Government 
was deprived of the prestige of sharing in the councils 
of nations. That Italy has survived this long, is a 
tribute to the genius of her postwar leaders. 


There are many things the United States can de 
to aid Italy. In fulfilling our neglected obligations, we 
shall be assuring to the best of our ability that the 
persuasive Togliatti-Nenni bloc has effective opposi- 
tion in the ensuing elections. The gestures of friend- 
ship already made can be supplemented by others. 


Italy needs long-term economic aid to enable her 
to reconstruct her economic life and stand on her own 
feet. She needs realistic help in solving problems of 
emigration, so as to relieve the population pressure 
which proves an obstacle to economic stability. She 
needs a merchant marine large enough to obtain the 
benefits of foreign trade. 

We in the United States make a real contribution 
to Italian rehabilitation by continuing to support her 
for membership in the United Nations, to which as a 
free country she is entitled. If the Soviets balk or 
demand an unacceptable “deal,” at least we shall 
have done our duty. 

There is no betrayal of the United Nations in adve- 
cating the return of Trieste. It is but the fulfillment 
of justice from which we were earlier deterred by 
hopes of avoiding strife. Soviet behavior leaves us 
with no doubts as to the justice of giving to Italy the 
historic port. And no excuse exists for trading of 
Italian land coveted by totalitarian Yugoslavia. 


In the same spirit, the Western nations should ap- 
proach the question of the Italian colonies. Italy 
deserves assurances of regaining administrative con- 
trol over most of these territories. In discussing the 
issue, there is no room for Soviet conniving. 

The time has arrived—it is already late—for a 
thorough review of postwar treatment of Italy. In 
token of friendship, the United States may be expected 
to take the lead in helping Italy to her rightful place 
in the free Europe now being built. 
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Unrealistic realism 





EDUCATION FOR WHAT IS REAL 


By Earl C. Kelley. Harper. 114p. $2 

I should be grateful to Dr. Kelley for 
helping me to clarify my notions about 
the real. Educators, American men of 
science, the educated generally, should 
have correct notions about the real be- 
fore attempting to indoctrinate others. 
Education For What Is Real will stimu- 
late much thought about reality, teach- 
able truths, teaching methods and ma- 





terials. 

In so far as the author has offered sound 
and valid proofs for such old truths as 
the need of self-control, 
teaching non-material values and healihy 
habits and attitudes, he has served the 
common good. It is regrettable that his 
proofs are at times of doubtful validity, 
and that their convincing character is 
generally lost by reason of the miasma 
of pragmatism and relativism which en- 
velops them. 

Dr. Kelley presents evidence from the 
experimental psychology of perception 
to show that what is “real” is that which 
we perceive to have functional meaning 
for us. In the beginning of the book, 
page 25, he says: “... we do not get our 
perceptions from the things around us, 
but perceptions come from us ... from 
our past experience.” The ideas that past 
experience changes the meaning of all 
perception; that desire makes percep- 
tions selective, especially perceptions and 
concepts about people; that knowledge 
cannot be absolute; that experience can- 
not be the same for any two persons be- 
cause of uniqueness of perceiving and 
of purpose, are elaborated in the first 
five chapters. 

In chapters six to eight the author 
draws practical applications from these 
ideas for the imprevement of education. 
The major evil in education would seem 
to come from assuming that we should 
present knowledge as absolute, and from 
the fact that we work counter to the 
learner’s purposes, in the light of which 
his very perceptions arise. Most other 
ills, it is asserted, stem from these. At 
the end of chapter six is found a list of 
nine points which ought to be observed 
if we are to educate the child to meet 
life successfully. None of these points 
could be logically deduced from the 
experimental findings just cited. They 
could all have been deduced from the 
truth which the author appears to ac- 
cept without proof, that all of us have 
real and objective common basic needs 
for security, for social development in a 
wholesome environment, for gaining ex- 
perience in cooperative efforts at prob- 


cooperation, 
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lem-solving through the proper use of 
failure. 

The author’s argument runs as fol- 
lows: There is no common world of 
reality, but perceived truth always de- 
pends upon our point of view. People 
must live together harmoniously (ap- 
parently an objective and absolute truth 
for Dr. Kelley). For the sake of order 
and harmony, either each person must 
learn to control himself, for the common 
good, or he must be ruled by authori- 
tarian measures. But a universal and 
common experience, says the author on 
page 103, shows the inadequacy of author- 
itarian, that is, autocratic, 
therefore nothing remains but to teach 
self-control and cooperation. 


measures > 


The author then eulogizes the com:- 
mon good. Since we have no common 
world, the only path open to us is to 
cooperate and secure communion with 
others, to appreciate their points of view 
and their attitudes. Language helps us 
to do this, and so will the social studies. 
The more another is unlike us, the more 
we need him. We quote (page 107): 
“The plea for cooperation as a_ basic 
way of life is called for by the nature 
of the human organism thrust into a 
highly social and complex world .. . It 
is not a soft-hearted cry for Utopia, an 
other-worldly Sunday school lesson. It 
is as factual [objectively true?] as a 
choice between green fields and rubble. 
It is the only way of life which we have 
never tried on a large scale. ... It is 
not easy... . Very often... we have 
taken the easy way and gone to war.” 

These excerpts will show that the 
author has high hopes and noble in- 
tentions. Would that the sage truths 
expressed in his conclusion were con- 
sidered to be more than just passing 
phases of an elusive reality, to be 
grasped in a moment of scientific enlight- 
enment by the educator striving for no- 
thing but survival. Let us examine the 
author’s crucial experiments to see if they 
really prove that there is no common 
world of experience, that things are just 
what we perceive them to be; for the 
relative truth of his conclusion presum- 
ably depends totally upon the logical 
evidence presented by these experiments. 
Educational procedures are to be revised 
because of these new discoveries (cf. 
p. 102). 

On page 34 Dr. Kelley says: “Per- 
ceptions do not come simply from 
objects”; the implication being that 
objects contribute something. Page 36: 
“,.. certainly there is something there” 
(but I can never get a perfect estimate 
of it). “It is something different to you 
than ... to me, and therefore it has no 
reality or validity in its own right... 
its only importance lies in what we make 
of it .. . The concept is all that really 
counts... Your concept is different from 
mine .. . Whatever we have that is real 
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... comes from each of us... and varies 
with each of us.” 

This seems to the reviewer to add up 
to the following: objects, such as John 
whom I perceive, exist outside of me; 
but in my conceptualization of them, | 
differ entirely from all other persons, 
(This is a gratuitous assertion.) There. 
fore they have no reality in their own 
right. Surely the author does not mean 
this. Perhaps he means: objects (John, 
etc.) have importance or relevance for 
me—and existence means the same az 
relevance or usefulness—only in so far ag 
they are known to me and serve my pur 
poses. Objects, persons, mean more or 
less to me in proportion to my accurate 
use of cues revealing their real attributes 
and purposes, but they can never reveal 
themselves as they are in themselves 
(perfectly) nor in all their purposes; 
therefore, only what is known to me 
about them is real for me. 

The Hanover experiments with tubes, 
etc., which are the basis of Dr. Kelley's 
book, seem merely to put us on our 
guard against hasty judgments about 
reality behind present illusory appear. 
ances. They contribute absolutely 
nothing toward a solution of the bigger 
problem concerning the manner in which 
we evolve concepts about the real world 
which are objectively founded and true. 
Thus it is not the uniqueness of per 
ceiving which leads legically to education 
for what is real; it is rather the very 
common and universal objective need, 
experienced by all in common, for avoid: 
ing deception and wishful thinking in 
our quest for reality and healthy adjust 
ment, which induces us to teach and prac: 
tice cooperation for the common good, 
and self-control for the good of self 
and of others. 

Vincent V. Herr, SJ. 


The art of politics 





JIM FARLEY’S STORY 


By James A. Farley. McGraw-Hill. 388p. 
$3.50 

In the past year the American reading 
public has been regaled with a series of 
memoirs by various persons prominent 
in the Franklin D. Roosevelt period of 
American history, who have since retired 
from any very active role in public 
affairs. Whether or not the publication 
of the volume here under review suggests 
a similar retirement by its author remains 
to be seen. At any rate, Jim Farley's 
Story constitutes a worth-while addition 
to the series. As Farley points ont, he 
subscribes wholeheartedly to the notion 
that history should be told by those who 
had a hand in its shaping. Whether oF 
not the professional historians agree with 
this point of view, it has its merits. At 
least, new source material is made avail 
able for the professionals. 
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The outstanding characteristic which 
strikes the reader of Jim Farley’s Story 
is its patent honesty. No attempt is made 
to depict even the author himself as a 
paragon of political virtues. In fact, the 
story adheres so rigidly to the truth that 
in some instances it points, consciously or 
unconsciously, to deficiencies in Farley 
himself. Such, for example, is the petu- 
lance which runs almost like a strain 
through the entire book, and which 
Farley directs at the President for his 
failure to render as much public recog- 
nition of Farley’s services as Farley felt 
was his due. Such, also, is his flat state- 
ment in favor of the spoils system—that 
the party in power should reward its 
own. Honesty is also indicated in Farley’s 
admission that, while he would not sup- 
port Henry Wallace for either Vice Presi- 
dent or President, he still felt that Wallace 
was treated shabbily in the Convention 
of 1944. Further, his characterization of 
Miss Frances Perkins as a “misunder- 
stood and unappreciated woman, who had 
made no little contribution” indicates 
objectivity, particularly in view of the 
popular notion that Miss Perkins had 
been a sheer liability to the Administra- 
tion. 

Farley’s story is revealing as well as 
honest. His own political philosophy 
emerges as one which practically iden- 
tifies party loyalty with the national in- 
terest. Roosevelt’s purge attempts in the 
1938 primaries were incomprehensible to 
Farley. The fact that the President placed 
certain principles involved in his pro- 
gram above the principle of party har- 
mony was apparently lost on him. At 
least, however, Farley was consistent. In 
1940, though he was bitterly opposed to 
the third term, and to Wallace for Vice 
President, he refused to “do an Al 
Smith,” and publicly supported the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, all in the interest of party 
unity. 

The view of President Roosevelt which 
emerges as the story unfolds is not com- 
plimentary. In Farley’s judgment, based 
on a rich citation of cold facts, the Presi- 
dent was not so much a master politician 
as an unscrupulous one. In engineering 
his own “drafting” for the third-term 
nomination, it seems clear that the 
Rooseveltian tactics were not above re- 
proach. Beginning in 1937, he told one 
after another of the aspiring candidates 
(including Farley himself) that he posi- 
tively would not run again, but that he 
could make no public announcement of 
this because of the critical domestic and, 
later, international, situation. Thus, in 
the absence of any public statement on 
his part, the aspirants, all loyal Demo- 
crats, could undertake no activity on 
behalf of their own candidacies until it 
was too late. This was the technique, 
according to Farley, which secured the 
1940 nomination for Roosevelt. Even 
more serious is the charge that the or- 


ganization of our national defense was 
delayed six months or more as a result 
of Roosevelt’s desire to make sure of 
the third term. 

A third merit of Jim Farley’s Story is 
that it is replete with significant items 
of information not available from other 
sources. It is interesting to know, for 
example, that Mrs. Roosevelt, as well as 
Elliott and Franklin Jr., were strongly 
opposed to Wallace as the Vice-Presiden- 
tial nominee in 1940. Enlightening, too, 
is the hitherto untold story of the “mys- 
terious voice from the sewers” at the 1940 
convention, which snowballed Roose- 
velt’s third-term nomination. 

In its recounting of the major political 
developments in his own career, touched 
as it was by so many other greats and 
near-greats, Jim Farley’s Story reveals 
American politics at its best and at its 
worst. As he himself put it, “Politics 
can lift men higher and faster than a 
rocket flames its way into the sky. It 
can also plummet them down to earth, 
never to rise again. Each man must learn 
this for himself.” As an introduction to 
this learning process, Jim Farley’s Story 
can be recommended without hesitation. 

Pau G. STEINBICKER 
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THE COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND, 1895-1945 


By Sister Mary David. Declan X. Me- 
Mullen. 291p. $3 

This valuable study of the first of the 
senior Catholic colleges for women in 
the United States begins with an in- 
teresting account of the foundation and 
history of the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame in Europe. Blessed Alix Le 
Clerc, a Lorraine maiden, whose “zeal 
for teaching is the goal of my voca- 
tion,” was the saintly foundress of this 
outstanding society of religious women. 
Sister David’s narrative then shows how 
Caroline Gerhardinger of Ratisbon, a 
leader in the educational life of Bavaria, 
was the link between the original Congre- 
gation de Notre Dame and the School 
Sisters. The American story dates from 
the arrival of five determined and brave 
sisters in the harbor of New York City 
on July 31, 1847. 

The Baltimore institution, whose his- 
tory is here recounted, looks back upon 
fifty years of genuine achievement in the 
higher education of Catholic women. A 
curriculum, stressing the regular liter- 
ary and scientific studies in the begin- 
ning, was modified, enlarged and adjusted 
to meet modern trends and demands. 
Programs in art, sociology, economics, 
other social studies, and the natural 
sciences, joined with new and greater 
emphasis in the fields of religion, phil- 
osophy and the languages to make the 





course of study one that was continually 
integrated with both the supernatural 
and the natural. 

Faculty names were numerous and 
eminent. The following Sisters are prom- 
inent in the educational work of the con- 
gregation: Mary Meletia Foley, Jeanette 
Duffy, Eveline Mahon, Maris Stella We- 
hage, Mary Immaculata Dillon and Mary 
Augustine Kuper. In addition to the 
guiding hand of James Cardinal Gib- 
bons, other priestly influences on the 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland 
were Fathers John J. Griffin, Edmund T. 
Shanahan, Lucian Johnston, Timothy Bros- 
nahan, S.J. and Philip Burkett, S.J. Five 
lay faculty members added laurels to the 
Notre Dame crest: Helena Goessmann, 
Mary Fitzgerald, Marie Lilly, Mary J. 
Barry and Elizabeth Morrissy. It is inter- 
esting to note that from the beginning 
the faculty represented a three-fold ap- 
proach through the priest, the nun and 
the lay teacher. 

Supplementing faculty instruction, it 
has been a long-standing custom of the 
college to invite to the campus guest 
artists, lecturers and religious leaders 
from many parts of the world, and to 
make more frequent use of lecturers 
from the District of Columbia, New York 
and other nearby centers. Not only has 
the college sought the services of an 
advisory board of prominent civic lead- 
ers, educators and members of the clergy, 
but its policy has been to give faculty 
members a free voice in discussing col- 
lege problems. 

The student body increased from about 
120 in 1920 to approximately 300 in the 
fiftieth anniversary year. The alumnae 
number almost a thousand. 

The spirit and purpose of the College 
of Notre Dame is exemplified in a state- 
ment describing Blessed Alix LeClerc as 
a wise woman who saw how great a power 
there is in “the pious education of youth 
to win souls firmly for Christ and to 
introduce Christian manners into society.” 
The American tradition is epitomized 
in the act of incorporation which author- 
ized the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
“to promote learning and to grant the 
customary undergraduate and even doc- 
torate degrees when the students merit 
such distinction.” 

Texts of important documents are in- 
cluded by Sister Mary David in her 
book: the decree of the heroism of the 
virtues of Blessed Alix Le Clerc; the 
charter of the college, issued by the State 
in 1896; a faculty roster for the earlier 
period; official college statistics. There 
are pictures of campus buildings, found- 
ers, faculty members, graduates and stu- 
dents. 

Sister David has written an excellent 
study of educational beginnings and of 
the pioneer expansion of higher educa- 
tion for women in the United States. 

Georce F. Donovan, Pu. D. 
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Camp Directory 











THE PSALMS; a Prayerbook. The 
Prayerbook of the Ancient Church. 450 


TEGAWITHA 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private like, 3 hours 
from New York and Philadelphia. 
Superbly equipped. Riding, golf, 
swimming, sailing, canoeing, aquaplan- 
ing, archery, hockey, tennis, dancing, 
dramatics. Junior Camp. Private 
chapel on grounds. 31st year. 
Mrs. James P. Lynch, Mr. William 
Lynch, directors. Catalogue. 


MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 


Camp Tegawitha "in the Poconos", 
Tobyhanna, Penna. 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Cenducted by the Religious ef the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Seeretarial, Home Eeonomics, Art, Masie, 
Pedagegy, Journalism, Dramaties. Direeted 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 1627 Fifth Avenue, New 
Yerk, N. Y.; Quebee City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Scheels: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytewa, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 





r>——DON BOSCO—— 


Boarding High School 
for Boys 


Conducted by the Salesians of St. John 
Bosco since 1915. 


DON BOSCO, RAMSEY, N. J. 
(Phone: Ramsey 9-0066) 














THE RACCOLTA; a Prayerbook. Official 
Indulgenced Prayers. 700 Pages 4% x 7 


CAMP 
CARDINAL NEWMAN 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL. In Latin 
and English for Daily Use. 1852 Pages 
4 x 6% inches. Red Edge $7.50; Gold 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 





Boys 8 to 16 spend a fun-full summer en 800 
acres of New Hampshire lake and meountsin 
country. Mature, experienced counselors. AB 
water sports on Squam Lake. Baseball, tennis, 
riflery, riding, mavure study. Unusuel crafts 
Program. 30 buildings. Cabins. Wholesome 
food. Resident Catholle ehaplain. Booklet. 
&. A. Fitzmaurice, Newman Seheol, 
Clarendon St., Bestos, Mass. 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 


Westminster, Maryland, and 
826 Newton St., Brookland, D. C. 
Catholic _and Secular Books of All Pub- 
lishers Promptly Supplied. Best Library 
Discounts to All tholic Institutions. 
Monthly catalogue. 














26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Boston + Chicago: Cincinnati + San Francisco 





THE LITTLE TAILOR 


Specialists in Cassocks and All 
Clerical Vestments 


NOW! 


I Can Serve You Better 
Better Cassocks and Suits 
Better Materials 


VICTOR PASCAL 
Tatlor te the Clergy for Three Generations 
170 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
Tel. GRamercy 3-7439 
We Service Our Cassocks for One Year 
Free of Charge. 
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A Catholic Camp for Boys 4-18. 

In the White Meuntains, N. H. 

Separate Junior Group. Pri- 

vate lake. All water sports, 

riding, riflery, basketball, base- 
ball, feotball, boxing, craftwork, movies, 
camping trips to Camada and mountains, 
laundry, included in fee of $250. Annual 
pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Amne at 
Quebec. Resident Catholic Chaplain. Regis- 
tered Nurse. No hay fever. Directers: 
Francis, 1980 Yale Station, 
New Haven, Ceonm; Rev. Townsend, 
Sacred Heart Unmiv.; Rev. V. P. Sar- 
miento, Univ. of Meatreal. 


r 


CAMP CRANWELL 


In the Berkshires on the campus of Cranwell 
School. Beys 8-14. Under the direction ef 
the Jesuit Fathers. Eight weeks ef land end 
water sports in glerious surroundings. Com- 
fertable living im medern, well-appointed 
dermiteries. All-inelusive fee for seesen— 
$400. Cataleg: Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, 
S.J., 426 Lee Rd., ex, Mass. 








DEER MT. CAMPS 
High in the Poeono Mts. 
Camp Fawn - Camp Buck 


Girls Exclusive Boys 
Booklet: Cresee, Pa. 

















NOTICES 


12e per word. Payment with erder. 





PLEASE HELP these NUNS NOW—they 
are living im an unfinished building and 
m0 money to complete it. Any donation 
however small will be most gratefully re- 
ceived. Please send ali contributions to 
Sister Peregrine, Blessed Imelda Convent, 
Catano, Puerto Rico. 


MISSIONARY PRIESTS, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000, need prayers and funds to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. 
Louis R. Williamston, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 


7 


Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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BOYS, Ages 6 to 16 
On Lake Spofford 





SPRUCELAND 


GIRLS, Ages 6 te 16 
On Granite Lake 


MARQUETTE 


BOYS, Ages 6 te 16 
28th Seasen 
On Lake Spofferd 





NAMASCHAUG 


49th Season — Seeond Oldest Cathelie Camp in America 
Rates: $200 Per Nime-Week Season; $110 Per Menth 


28th Season — Fourth Season as a Catholic Camp 


20 Miles frem Camps Namacchaug and Marauette 
Rates: $225 Per Seasen; $120 Per Month 


Rates: $35@ Per Season; $190 Per Month 


June 24 to August 25 


July 1 to August 25 


July 1 to August 25 





jd 


Physician in R 


In the Foothills of the White Meuataine 
Resident Chaplain and Registered Nerse at Each Comp 
Attend 


at Each Camp 








Finest Equip 


or t 
B iful Waterfrentse—Mature Supervision 
Free Round Trip Transportetion te Namaschang and Sprueeland 





Address Inquiries to: 


JOHN E. CULLUM - MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL 


Camp Notre Dame 
State Capito! Building, Union City, N. J. 
Phese UNien 3-3840 — If me answer eall UNion 5-7178 
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SECTION TWO 


American Catholic Edueation 
Looks at the Future 


AMERICA’S EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT FOR 1948 


Blueprint for the new 
American education 


Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, Dean of the Graduate School 
o} the Catholic University of America, and one of the two 
Catholic members of President Truman’s Commission on 

Higher Education, here analyzes for 





Martin R. P. McGuire 


American Catholics the Report of that 
Commission. 





The Report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education is the most comprehensive and most widely 
publicized document dealing with higher education that 
has ever been prepared under the auspices of the Federal 
Government. It has already received attention beyond the 
most sanguine expectations and is already exercising a 
definite influence on American educational thought and 
planning. It is an elaborate blueprint for the future struc- 
ture of higher education in America, and it is a blueprint 
that is not on the office shelf but is in the hands of the 
builders. 

In July, 1946 President Truman appointed a Commis- 
sion on Higher Education and in his Letter of Appoint- 
ment he indicated the scope and character of the Com- 
mission’s task: 


It seems particularly important, therefore, that we 
should now re-examine our system of higher educa- 
tion in terms of its objectives, methods and facilities; 
and in the light of the social role it has to play. 
.. . This Commission will be composed of out- 
standing civic and educational leaders and will be 
charged with an examination of the functions of 
higher education in our democracy and of the means 
by which they can best be performed. . . . Among 
the specific questions with which I hope the Com- 
mission will concern itself are: Ways and means 
of expanding educational opportunities for all able 
young people; the adequacy of curricula, particu- 
larly in the fields of international affairs and social 
understanding; the desirability of establishing a 
series of intermediate technical institutes; the finan- 
cial structure of higher education with particular 
reference to the requirements for the rapid ex- 
pansion of physical facilities. 


The Commission was thus asked to do nothing less than 
Prepare an elaborate blueprint for a new structure of 
American higher education in all its aspects which would 
be in harmony with and would be best suited to promote 
the interests of our democratic society and national wel- 
fare and, at the same time, to suggest ways and means 
of financing a building of gigantic proportions. 

The Commission consisted of twenty-eight members and 
was under the chairmanship of George F. Zook, presi- 


dent, American Council on Education, with Francis J. 
Brown, staff associate of the same organization, as its 
executive secretary. It was in existence eighteen months 
(July, 1946-December, 1947). Its work was carried out 
through five subcommittees assigned respectively to the 
five problem areas covered in the five volumes of its 
published Report and through a total of six general meet- 
ings. Each subcommittee had the aid of a full-time con- 
sultant, who prepared the preliminary drafts of its report. 
Two of the consultants were themselves members of the 
Commission. The Commission enjoyed the full coopera- 
tion of all pertinent public and private agencies, and new 
and extensive studies in certain areas were specially pre- 
pared and furnished at its request. All important issues 
and recommendations were discussed and voted upon in 
the general meetings. As is usual in such reports, the 
recommendations do not always represent unanimity, but 
rather majority opinion only. On two highly controversial 
issues—segregation and the question of Federal aid to 
private institutions—provision was made for the publica- 
tion of statements of dissent. 

The major recommendations of the Commission are 
posited ultimately on the basis of future national needs 
and the potential ability of our population. National 
needs were determined through the evidence furnished 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the professional groups, 
educational and other surveys. The number of young 
Americans capable of profiting from higher education 
was determined by a correlation of the results of the 
Army General Classification Test scores—eleven million 
took this test—with the results of college entrance ex- 
aminations. It was discovered that 49 per cent of the 
population eighteen and nineteen years of age would be 
capable of completing the first two years of college, and 
32 per cent, the full college program of four years. Thus, 
4,000,000 young people would be capable, by 1960, of 
profiting from two to four years of college education. 
The number of graduate students, including those in law, 
medicine, etc., was determined through fairly well 
grounded predictions of national need, and was set at 
600.000 for 1960. The Commission’s figures do not take 
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into account the intangible factors of will and interest, 
but on the basis of our experience with the veterans, 
the great majority of those capable of receiving higher 
education, given reasonable opportunity, will avail them- 
selves of that opportunity. 

Critics of the Report have dismissed much too lightly 
the potential enrollment predicted by the Commission for 
1960 as highly fantastic and impossible in itself. They 
have confused the question of potential enrollment with 
the problem of whether or not educational opportunity 
can, will—or should—be provided for such a vastly in- 
creased enrollment. This is a related, but also a different 
question. 

The more important recommendations of the Commis- 
sion for achieving its central objective of making higher 
education available to every American to the fullest ex- 
tent of his ability in the interests of the national welfare 
are: 1) immediate abolition of all discrimination on the 
basis of race, creed, sex and economic status, including 
the earliest possible abolition of segregation in those 
States where segregation is now maintained by law; 
2) the extension of free public education through the 
13th and 14th school years; 3) the nation-wide establish- 
ment of community colleges to make education, especially 
at this level, more available and more effective; 4) the 
lowering of student fees in publicly controlled institutions 
at all levels above the 14th school year, including a sug- 
gestion that private institutions also reduce their fees so 
far as possible; 5) a large-scale program of Federal 
scholarships and fellowships; 6) greater emphasis on 
general education at all levels, special attention being 
given to developing a stronger sense of social responsi- 
bility at home and a better understanding of other peo- 
ples throughout the world; 7) a comprehensive program 
of adult education, including the training of teacher per- 
sonnel for this field; 8) the reorganization of the Ameri- 
can graduate school, or at least the development on the 
part of the graduate school of an elaborate program of 
pre-service and in-service training for college teachers; 
9) improving of working conditions for faculty members; 
10) the strengthening and unification of State Depart- 
ments of Education; 11) the strengthening of all Federal 
agencies concerned with higher education; 12) the estab- 
lishment or strengthening of voluntary organizations of 
all institutions of higher learning within each State and 
the close cooperation of such groups with the State gov- 
ernmental organization; 13) Federal aid for current 
expenditures and capital outlay, but confined exclusively 
to publicly controlled institutions of higher learning. 

These recommendations, if and when they are carried 
out, will change radically the whole structure of Ameri- 
can higher education—much more radically, as will be 
seen shortly, than a cursory reading of them might seem 
to indicate. It will be well, therefore, to examine a few 
of the key recommendations and their implications es- 

pecially for the independent colleges and universities. It 
will be well also to examine a little more closely the basic 
social and educational philosophy of the Report and its 
implications for all Americans and for Catholic Ameri- 
cans in particular. 
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THE Community COLLEGE 

The Commission decided, after careful study of the 
problem, not to recommend the establishment of inter. 
mediate technical institutes as suggested in President 
Truman’s letter, but rather a large number of community 
colleges throughout all the States of the Union. The com. 
munity college is intended to be a local institution Capa- 
ble of furnishing a variety of terminal curricula and also 
adequate training for those who wish to complete the firs 
two years of college, while living at home, and then 
transfer to the senior college for their last two years 
without loss of time or academic status. In the 6-4-4 sys. 
tem, the community college would become a four-year 
institution. It is also envisioned as the local center for 
adult education. The Commission assumes that the great 
majority of the community colleges will be publicly con. 
trolled and recommends that they be tuition-free. 

Obviously, education under private auspices cannot 
expand its facilities on the same scale for the 13th and 
14th years. A great extension of public education at this 
level, therefore, would ultimately have important effects 
on the character—and continued existence—of the inde 
pendent liberal arts college. The Commission finds much 
to criticize in the typical liberal arts colleges and would 
shed no tears at the demise of many institutions in this 
category. The community college, however, is here to stay, 
and we may expect a rapid spread of this institution, 
comparable to that of the junior college, with which it is 
in part identical, whether Federal aid is forthcoming or 
not. The lack of Federal aid will merely delay its growth 
in the poorer States. If one recalls the history of public 
elementary and secondary education in this country, he 
will realize, furthermore, that the Commission’s recom- 
mendation that education through the 13th and 14th 
school years be tuition-free in public institutions is not 
in itself a radical, but rather a logical, development in 
American public education. 

In its study of ways and means of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity, the Commission examined all the bar- 
riers and handicaps—racial, religious, social, economic— 
and found that, serious as the other barriers may be, 
especially in certain localities, the greatest single barrier 
and the most universal is the economic one. Therefore, 
to remove this barrier, an extensive program of Federal 
scholarships and fellowships was recommended. The 
scholarship program, which more properly should be 
described as a system of grants-in-aid, would require an 
initial Federal appropriation of $120,000,000 with annual 
increases until 1952, or rather until financial assistance 
would be available for 20 per cent of the non-veteran 
students in colleges and universities. The scholarship 
funds would be allocated to the States, and the amount 
for each State would be based on the number of high- 
school graduates and on the population 17-21 years of 
age in each State. The scholarships would be given 
primarily for financial need, but would depend also upon 
the ability and character of the applicants. A State com 
mission on scholarships made up of representatives of 
private as well as public colleges and universities would 
determine the grant to be made in each case. The maxt 
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mum allowance to any individual for one academic year 
would be $800, and a maximum of seven annual grants 
would be made to any one student. Recipients of the 
scholarships would be free to select the institutions of 
their choice. 

The recommendations on Federal fellowships at the 
graduate level call for an ultimate annual award of 
30,000 fellowships at $1,500 each. These would be com- 
petitive and would continue in each case for a maximum 
of three years. The recipient of a fellowship would be 
allowed to select his own field of graduate study and to 
attend the institution of his own choice, provided that 
the institution selected offers an adequate program of 
training in his chosen field. 

The Commission recommended that its program ot 
Federal scholarships and fellowships be put into effect 
by legislation this year, but this is of course impossible. 
It is practically certain, however, that as soon as the 
subsidies under the GI Bill begin to fall off sharply there 
will be increasing popular demand for the establishment 
of similar subsidies for non-veteran students. The Gl 
Bill has extended opportunity for higher education on a 
scale unique in history, and it has given the American 
people a hope and a vision which they will be loath to 
surrender. Yet, even if the Federal Government should 
appropriate funds for scholarships to the full extent rec- 
ommended by the Commission—and this is very dubious 
—the number of students actually receiving grants in the 
smaller colleges would be relatively low. Many recipients 
of such grants would probably go to larger institutions. 
Hence the scholarship program at best would not seem 
to hold in store as much financial aid for the small in- 
dependent college as some might think. 


A BLow To PRIVATE COLLEGES 


The most fateful recommendations of the Commission 
for the future are undoubtedly those relating to public 
control and financing of higher education. There is em- 
phasis throughout the Report, but particularly in Vol- 
umes III and V, that State and Federal participation in 
and control of education be more effectively organized 
and strengthened, and plans for carrying out this pro- 
gram are described in great detail. On the financial side, 
in addition to the recommendation that education through 
the 13th and 14th school years be tuition-free in publicly 
controlled institutions—a recommendation that has far- 
reaching implications as we have seen—the Commission 
insists that large sums of Federal money must be al- 
located to publicly controlled institutions for current ex- 
penditures and capital outlay if the enormous expansion 
of higher education projected is to be realized. At the 
same time, by a decisive vote of 26 to 2, the Commis- 
sion recommended that privately controlled institutions 
of higher learning should be excluded from any participa- 
tion in Federal funds allocated for the purposes indicated. 

It is clear that the majority of the Commission fav- 
ored the greatest possible expansion of public education 
through the expenditure of Federal as well as of State 
funds, but not only assumed, but by definite action guar- 
anteed, that education under private control would not 


expand at the same time except at its own risk and rely- 
ing on its own resources. To quote the Report: 

The cost of the proposed current educational pro- 

gram required totally to close this educational gap in 

1960 is $943,000,000 or approximately 36 per cent 

of the total cost of the program for the 4,600,000 

enrollment. . . . It is assumed that the expansion 

will occur in the publicly controlled institutions, and 
that the privately controlled group will remain stabil- 
ized at an enrollment of 900,000. (Vol. V, Financing 

Hi," er Education, p. 46.) 

The argumnts used by the two dissenting members, even 
the basic argument that service to the public, and not the 
question of public or private control, should be the 
determining factor for allocating Federal funds, fell on 
deaf ears. On the other hand, no really strong reasons 
for the stand of the majority of the Commission are 
presented in the Report. Thus, in the light of all the 
recommendations made for the great expansion of public 
education, even to the extent of jeopardizing the existence 
of hundreds of colleges, of the glorification of equality 
and freedom which characterize or should characterize 
public institutions, and of the criticisms leveled at the 
exclusiveness and stuffiness of the typical independent 
American colleges and universities, the touching anxiety 
of the Commission to save the privately controlled insti- 
tutions from being contaminated by public money is not 
very convincing: 

Such acceptance [of public funds] by privately con- 

trolled institutions would, in the opinion of this 

Commission, tend to destroy the competitive advan- 

tages and free inquiry which they have established 

and which are so important in providing certain 
safeguards to freedom. It would be contrary to the 
best interests of these institutions as well as to those 

of society in general. (Vol. V, p. 58) 

Actually, the acceptance of State or Federal funds by 
private institutions, provided such funds constitute only a 
minor portion of their total expenditures, has not and 
probably would not weaken institutional independence to 
any marked extent. There is, however, a great and real 
danger to privately controlled institutions in the extreme 
imbalance between public and private higher education 
as expressly envisioned in the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, and in the tremendous extension of public control 
over and influence on all higher education which must 
inevitably follow the realization of any appreciable part 
of the Commission’s program. Given the basic philosophy 
of the Report, private colleges and universities must 
eventually be dominated by State and Federal agencies 
and be deprived of essential rights which as independent 
institutions they now enjoy, whether or not they accept 
or refuse or are denied public subsidies. 

What is the basic philosophy of the Report? This is a 
matter of fundamental importance, because the major 
recommendations by the Commission, in particular those 
on the expansion and financing of higher education, have 
ultimately a philosophic background. 

The philosophy of the majority of the Commission, as 
it is developed in some detail especially in Volume I, 
Establishing the Goals, is essentially naturalistic in char- 
acter. Man, society and the State are regarded, therefore, 
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from a materialistic point of view, and democracy is 
defined and its whole development ardently promoted 
within this philosophic framework. The motives and ends 
of action, the standards of judgment, the measure of 
accomplishment, are all evaluated in terms of current 
needs of American democratic society and the democratic 
State. The ultimate end of this society is its own greatest 
possible progress in all those aspects which it may con- 
sider beneficial to itself at successive stages of develop- 
ment. In other words, this democratic society is a ma- 
terialistic society in process of evolution. The democratic 
society of the Report is identical in name only with 
democratic society in the traditional American and Chris- 
tian sense. 

A superficial reading of the Commission’s Report, 
therefore, may give the impression that the dominant 
philosophical outlook is secularistic; but in reality it is 
much more significant and positive than that. In the Re- 
port, democracy is defined in terms of a religion, and 
democracy is, in fact, very definitely the religion of an 
ever increasing number of Americans. Democracy is de- 
fined as religious ideals are defined, and it is set up as 
the ultimate inspiration and sanction of action. The 
church of this Democracy is the public school. 

Given an egalitarian and materialistic conception of 
democracy, and the raising of such a democracy to the 
status of a religion, it is easier to understand the nature 
of many of the recommendations of the Commission. and 


Teaching for peace 


especially its recommendations and attitudes in respect to 
higher education under private control. Private education, 
especially that under Catholic auspices, must necessarily 
be regarded as nonconformist and treated accordingly. 
The New Democracy is in the incipient stages of totali- 
tarianism, paradoxical as the idea of totalitarian democ- 
racy may seem. Members of the Commission who are 
apostles of the New Democracy, as well as many Ameri- 
can educators in general, would recoil with horror at the 
thought of totalitarian democracy. They are almost 
fanatically opposed to all forms of totalitarianism which 
they recognize or believe that they recognize. It is there- 
fore one of the greatest tragedies in American education 
that they are blind to the totalitarian implications of some 
of their own recommendations and ideas, for their sin- 
cerity and their zeal are above question. 

This Report would seem destined to have a unique 
influence on American higher education. In spite of the 
numerous criticisms which can and ought to be made 
against its basic philosophy and against some of its 
recommendations, it contains a wealth of solidly estab- 
lished information, and many recommendations and ideas 
which can be put to good use by Catholic teachers, ad- 
ministrators and leaders in our colleges and universities. 
The Report, therefore, should be studied thoroughly and 
critically, but also constructively. Catholic educators who 
ignore it should be placed in the class of the proverbial 
ostrich with his head in the sand. 


Dr. Raymond F. McCoy, Director, Graduate Division at 
Xavier Univ., Cincinnati, is one of the six American edu- 
cators who attended UNESCO's conference on education for 





Raymond F. McCoy 


international understanding which met 


in Paris last summer. 





Teachers, supervisors and administrators of Catholic 
and public schools alike are increasingly being bom- 
barded by all kinds of pressures to help preserve the 
peace. Sometimes it is a request to serve on a committee 
to propagandize the UN; sometimes it is a questionnaire 
as to what they are doing for international understand- 
ing; sometimes it is a pronunciamento on developing 
world citizenship; sometimes it is a plea to join in a 
movement to aid war-devastated nations with pencils, 
books or food; sometimes it is an invitation to participate 
in interchange of students and teachers. Materials de- 
signed to stimulate the schools to do something along 
these lines are coming not only from UNESCO, but from 
all sides—the UN Department of Public Information. 
the Office of Education, the State Department, the NCEA, 
the NEA and other professional organizations and civic 
groups. 

School people must analyze, for the requests are so 
many as to confuse by their very number. They are 
couched in such terms as “world citizenship,” “coopera- 
tion at the community, national and international levels,” 
“inter-cultural relations”’—ideas so broad as almost to 
defy definition. An almost hysterical fear of atomic war- 
fare causes each request to be compelling. All this pres- 
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sure, however, makes one of two errors probable: either 
the schools will rush into “doing something” or, despair- 
ing, they will do nothing. Indeed, school people must 


analyze! 
Tue Basic Jos 


What should the schools undertake as their contribu- 
tion to peace and security? Is there some vital contribu- 
tion which only schools can best make? What can schools 
d« without sacrificing their unique purpose in society? 

The answer to what schools can do to help prevent 
war must be found in the causes of war and the many- 
sided attack on those causes envisioned in the whole idea 
of the United Nations: aggression to be attacked by the 
Security Council; legal disputes, by the International 
Court of Justice; ignorance and misunderstanding, by 
UNESCO; trade barriers, by the International Trade Or- 
ganization; undeveloped resources, by the International 
Bank; currency instability, by the Monetary Fund; 
disease, by the World Health Organiz*tion—and so 
forth. As one attends sessions of any of these organs 
and agencies of the UN or reads the minutes of their 
deliberations or scans disturbing headlines on world 
developments, it becomes clearer and clearer that the 
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eventual success of the whole UN idea depends on a 
basic something which is not yet present. As conditions 
are today, the one hope for the political organization of 
the UN is that it will give the peoples of the world 
time—time to develop that missing foundation which, for 
want of a better term, we can call international under- 
standing. The important job of developing international 
understanding is one that schools can best undertake and 
one to which they are especially urged by UNESCO. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


But we must analyze! International understanding is 
a term capable of wide interpretation. It is, in itself, 
as ephemeral as any of the general concepts being used 
to camouflage the two errors of “doing something” or 
doing nothing. If schools are going to help develop the 
international understanding of their students, just what 
is it they are to do? What is international under- 
standing? 

Most persons, irrespective of the adequacy of their 
philosophy of life, can probably agree that a person 
has international understanding if he has had sufficient 
contact, vicarious or direct, with peoples of other coun- 
tries to arrive at some such firm convictions as the 
following: 


1. His own self-interest transcends national boun- 
daries. 

2. People are fundamentally similar despite surface 
differences. 


3. Individuals of all nations have common basic 
problems. 

4. No one country supplies all the best answers to 
common problems. 

5. Where nations differ, each has a right to its 
own opinion unless criminal action is involved. 

6. Attempts to change the opinions of another 
nation should be made only through the free 
interchange of ideas. 

7. Individuals of more favored nations should 
assist efforts to provide comparable opportun- 
ities to persons of less favored nations. 

8. War offers no worth-while solution to dif- 
ferences among nations. 

9. Lasting peace must come through cooperative 
efforts by the nations of the world to eliminate 
the causes of war. 

10. The United Nations is a first step towards 
eliminating the causes of war through coopera- 
tive efforts by the nations of the world. 


These ten attitudes do comprise a definition of inter- 
national understanding which peoples of differing races, 
nations, philosophies and creeds can accept. It is a defini- 
tion which representatives of widely scattered nations felt 
they could accept when it was proposed to them at 
a seminar conducted by UNESCO in Paris last summer. 
It is a definition which gave common goals to a com- 
mittee of school and university administrators working 
this winter on the developing of greater international 
understanding through the Catholic and public schools 


of greater Cincinnati. As Catholics, of course, we will 
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want to extend and describe these understandings further. 
For example, we will specify that people, despite surface 
differences, are fundamentally similar because of their 
common Father, their common mission in this life, and 
their common destiny in the next. 

But since the job is to work with all schools in many 
nations in developing greater international understanding, 
can we not grant that the suggested ten attitudes do 
constitute international understanding as everyone can 
work for it, while we reserve to ourselves our prerogative 
to extend some of them in terms of our supernatural 
philosophy of life? These attitudes then become specific 
objectives for teachers who are attempting to guide their 
students to international understanding. 

An examination of the objectives reveals that for once 
the already heavily burdened teachers need not add a 
large body of new subject matter or new units to an 
already overloaded curriculum. Only in realizing the last 
objective, a knowledge of the United Nations, is it neces- 
sary to add new subject matter with definite grade place- 
ment and perhaps time allotment. The other nine can be 
realized through subject-matter fields or activities al- 
ready found in the school curriculum. It is teaching 
emphasis which is needed. 


SusyectT MaTTEeR AREAS 


Most teachers are working in schools organized around 
subject-matter fields. What can be done towards inter- 
national understanding in classes in the social studies, 
literature and fine arts, modern languages, science and 
mathematics, and religion? 

A check of the suggested objectives reveals that it is 
the teacher of the social studies who must accept much 
of the responsibility for their attainment. In history, 
geography, economics and political science are included 
the facts and bases for arriving at most of the desired 
attitudes. Here it is that children come in contact with 
life in other lands. Here it is that the experiences given 
by the school can lead to understanding or to misunder- 
standing. Is the emphasis now on the bizarre, the exotic, 
the surface differences? Or is it on the basic similarities 
between peoples, not ignoring differences, but under- 
standing why those differences exist? It is easy to stress 
the sombrero, wooden shoes or turbans so frequently 
pictured in texts. But are they important? Should they 
be emphasized or should the emphasis be placed on more 
basic features of life abroad? And the more basic the 
features studied, the more alike people become. There 
is the road to international understanding through the 
social studies. 

Teachers of literature and the fine arts can do much 
to realize the attitudes characteristic of a person who 
has international understanding. Like social-studies 
teachers, they can organize experiences which lead to 
the intellectual acceptance of these attitudes if a proper 
teaching emphasis is made. Great art, whether literary 
or fine, is universal because it is concerned with human 
nature, its problems and conflicts; and human nature 
is universal. It is not enough merely to read Macbeth and 
expect students to arrive at the realization that the 
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characters portrayed are more than Elizabethans, more 
than Englishmen, more than English-speaking—they are 
people struggling with the same problems as _ people 
everywhere. Ambition, a false step and consequent 
character deterioration are tendencies of human beings 
wherever they are found. Students, however, must be 
guided to make this generalization. Here it is that 
teaching emphasis is necessary if international under- 
standing is to be developed. 

Teachers of literature can probably further increase 
their contribution to international understanding by giv- 
ing some emphasis in the school program to world 
literature. The fact is that whereas English literature 
is read in the schools of most of the world, we in the 
United States read little of the literature of countries 
other than England and our own. For example, 
the literature of India or China is unknown even to 
most American university graduates. But graduates of 
Chinese and Indian universities know a considerable 
amount of English and American literature. 

In helping students arrive at the intellectual acceptance 
of international understanding, teachers of literature, 
music and art share in a job 
to which all teachers can 
contribute. Teachers in these 
fields, however, can also do 
something more. They have 
an avenue to the emotions 
of children; and effective 
international understanding 
must involve the emotions as 
well as the intellect. Another 
advantage which teachers of music and art have is that 
their media are semi-universal languages. 

What can teachers of modern languages do to de- 
velop international understanding? Potentially, foreign 
languages offer a key to the understanding of other 
peoples. A foreign language, once mastered, is an in- 
valuable tool for increasing one’s understanding of the 
people involved. Actually, as foreign languages are taught 
in other countries, some of these potentialities seem to 
be realized. Here in the United States we generally do not 
seem to get students past the mechanics of foreign lang- 
uage. Accordingly, before foreign-language teachers can 
develop international understanding, they will have to get 
answers to two more basic questions. Can our schools 
devote more time to foreign-language study? If so, are 
the results to be gained worth the time needed? 

Science and mathematics teachers might well make 
their major contribution to international understanding 
along the lines of the fourth suggested attitude: no one 
country supplies all the best answers to common problems. 
Teaching emphasis can well be given to the contributions 
of mathematicians and scientists of many nations in the 
development of present-day science and mathematics. This 
may seem almost axiomatic to the scientist or mathe- 
matician. Teachers in these fields, however, must be sure 
that the pupils come to the same conviction. Teaching 
emphasis is needed. 

The role of the teacher of religion in developing in- 
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LOGIC 
Joseph B. Walsh, S.J. 


The fundamentals of logic are thoroughly devel- 
oped by definition and illustration, in a concise 
and readable presentation. 


112 pp. $1.25 


EPISTEMOLOGY 
Walter F. Cunningham, S.J. 


A textbook in criteriology in the traditional 
Scholastic manner, with the difficulties of the be- 
ginner kept clearly in mind. 


120 pp. $2.25 


ONTOLOGY 
Walter F. Cunningham, S.J. 


The concepts of being, essence, the attributes of 
being, and causality are treated in an orderly and 
easily followed manner. 


68 pp. $1.00 


COSMOLOGY 
John J. Colligan, S.J. 


A brief and essentially complete treatment of the 
corporeal world. Widely adopted and praised in 
colleges and seminaries. 


104 pp. $1.60 


PHILOSOPHICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Raymond J. Anable, S.J. 


'. .. characterized by an unusually extensive con- 
sideration of actual problems and actual literature 
. a happy combination of the traditional pro- 

cedure and a readable text." 
—Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 


276 pp. $3.00 


LIBERTY: ITS USE and ABUSE 
Ignatius W. Cox, S.J. 


A course of ethics for an entire college year. 
Study aids include topics for discussion and read- 
ings. Adopted by more than 40 Catholic colleges. 


454 pp. $4.50 


GOD AND REASON 

GOD INFINITE, THE WORLD, 
AND REASON 
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HUMANISTIC READINGS IN ENGLISH PROSE. Paul S. McNulty, S.J. 
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ternational understanding is of course the greatest. Here 
is the foundation for developing all international under- 
standing; here is the material from which it can grow; 
here is a solid intellectual basis; here is the emotional 
background so necessary if international understanding 
is to be effective. Man’s dependence on God, the in- 
dividual dignity of every human being, Christian justice 
and charity—these are the stuff of religion and they are 
the stuff of international anderstanding. Again, however, 
teaching emphasis is needed if students are really to 
grow in international understanding. Young people must 
be led inescapably to make specific applications of the 
principles of religion to peoples of other countries. For 
example, children must be led to apply the generalization 
that all men are “made in the image and likeness of 
God” to specific people of other nations. Most students 
will not make such an application without direction. 

Activities, co-curricular or extra-curricular, if proposed 
as an aid to international understanding should be 
evaluated in terms of what they can do towards develop- 
ing or strengthening these same attitudes. 


Secondary education's 
responsibilities 


THE Roap AHEAD 

It is along these lines, then, that the fundamental con- 
tribution of the schools to peace through understanding 
lies. Little of the subject matter to be required is new. 
Teaching the aims, plans and imperfections of the United 
Nations in grades where it fits best is new. More attention 
to world literature is new. If more time is to be devoted 
to foreign languages, that would be new. The principal 
new feature, however, is specific teaching emphasis. 

If the schools are to accomplish the task we have set 
for them, it will be because teachers lose no opportunities 
to develop and reinforce those attitudes which constitute 
international understanding. It will be because teachers 
emphasize international understanding. 

The fact must be faced, however, that the road to 
peace through international understanding is long and 
difficult. Teachers have grave obstacles to overcome. Suit- 
able teaching materials are not plentiful; for more of 
them we must hope. We teachers ourselves need greater 
international understanding; for that we must work. 
Time is running out; for time we must pray! 


Father W. Edmund FitzGerald, S.J., Superior of Chevrus 
High School, Portland, Maine, believes that the reform of 
secondary education requires not so much wider programs 

as greater concentration on essentials 





W. Edmund FitzGerald 


to correct the deficiencies of the past 
few decades. 





Secondary education is due for a thorough shaking-up in 
the course of the next ten or fifteen years, if we may 
take the utterances of the U. S. Commissioner’s Office 
at their face value. There is many an experienced teacher 
in the system who thinks the shake-up is long overdue. 
Both parties are thinking of objectives in eminently prac- 
tical terms. The objectives, one might expect, should be 
identical; at least, they should be complementary. But 
the fact is that the objectives seem to be diverging into 
opposites, which cannot fail to be mutually destructive. 

The old-line teacher has an inveterate habit of thinking 
of her secondary pupil as a person, still in the formative 
stage of life. She thinks of her responsibilities to that 
person. She thinks that, if she can properly instruct and 
educate that person, he will be a fit and responsible agent 
to exercise the functions of social life when he reaches 
the age to vote and to take his place in mature society. 
She wants to teach him the rudiments of human knowl. 
edge along with the elements of self-discipline and moral 
character, so that he will be able to hold a job when he 
finds one. 

School administrators used to think the same way. But 
they have been thinking and talking so much about educa- 
tion for democracy, education for a free society and 
education for civic life that one begins to wonder if they 
realize how nearly that sounds like education for the 
State. It is not surprising that administrators should be 
preoccupied with their complicated and cumbersome 
school systems. Anyone with an office in Washington 
must have a dreadful, over-all picture of American so- 
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ciety. With seven million pupils in secondary schools 
growing up, it is understandable that the Commissioner 
should bethink himself how to fit them into the con- 
glcmerate confusion of modern life. He wants to intro- 
duce courses on how to find a job. But everyone, whether 
in Washington or any place else in America, ought to 
know and keep in the forefront of his mind that the 
responsibilities of a democracy resolve themselves into 
the spiritual and moral integrity of the individual citizen. 
The primary responsibility of secondary education is to 
form good individual persons. 

This is a critical responsibility at the present hour. 
The last war revealed the dangers of the Fifth Column. 
Recent reports indicate that the Government is finding 
it much easier to map measures for military defense than 
to cope with the relentless advance of the “cold” war. 
The citizens of the free societies of Europe have it in 
their power to hand over their own nations to the servi- 
tude of communism. Communism is a bird of prey that 
feeds on moral carrion. The Communist is ordinarily a 
man who canot solve his personal problems within the 
framework of Christian morality. The fifth columnist is 
a free citizen who knowingly uses the machinery of 
democracy to betray his country. The gravest concern of 
secondary education is, therefore, not to train a youth 
in “skills” or in how to find a job or how to trip a ballot 
machine, but to assure his integrity of knowledge and 
character, to give him an understanding of the moral 
values that must be guarded in his own life and in 4 
free society. 
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Our Latest Fublicatious 


SALT OF THE EARTH, Sys. M. Shaw 


All priests will find it apt spiritual reading. There are of course the classic books for priests; Fr. Shaw alludes to 
Cardinal Manning’s: but his own deserves a place alongside those of Canon Keatinge and Bishop Ward. In the first section 
he deals with the knowledge and training of self, the second part deals with prayer, while the concluding chapters are 
devoted to the love of Jesus Christ. The frequent references to the New and the Old Testament, to St. John of the Cross 
and St. Teresa, as well as to the Imitation, are all easy and unforced.—The Month. $275 


TWELVE AND AFT ER, A book of teacher’s material for the religious instruc- 
tion of older children, by Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 


Catechetical material arranged for teachers of children aged twelve and over. The material is broken up not into 
lessons but into subject-sections leaving the teacher to arrange the actual lessons herself. Many Scripture references are 
given. Contents: The Soul and its Supernatural Life—Advent and Christmas—The Incarnation—Lent—The Passion— 
Devotion to our Lady and St. Joseph—Eastertide—Pentecost—Public Life of our Lord—The Church and its Development 
—The Mass—Confession—The Blessed Sacrament. $2.25 


A RETREAT WITH ST. THERESE, 5, Pere Liagre, C.S.Sp. 


Contains the very essence of the Little Flower’s teaching expressed in the simplest manner possible and is therefore 


excellent material either for our own meditation or for teaching the Little Way to others.—Father Vernon Johnson 
Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.00 


IN CHRIST JESUS, by Raoul Plus, S.J. 


“In Christ Jesus.” This occurs with greater frequency than any other formula in the New Testament: one hundred 
and sixty-four times in St. Paul, and twenty-four times in St. John. In the whole of Christian dogma there is no more 
expressive formula, and none is less understood, more particularly in its deeper aspects. The Christian life perfected. It 
consists essentially in leading, with as little waste as possible, and in the way which each individual finds most fruitful, the 
full Life in Christ.—Introduction $2.50 


MEDITATIONS ONCHRISTIAN DOGMA, by the Rev. James Bellord, D.D. 


In these meditations an attempt is made to present, in a form adapted to the present day, a popular and devotional 
summary of the immense treasures contained in Catholic theology. 2 vols. $7.50 


THE THIRD SPIRITUAL ALPHABET, 6y Fray Francisco de Osuna 


Fray Osuna starts with the principle that contemplative prayer is for the many, not the few; he does not belong 
to that class of writers and spiritual directors who so fence off the prayer of contemplation with warnings and danger 
signals, as to discourage all but the most hardy and adventurous spirits. It was the reading of The Third Spiritual Alphabet 
which led St. Teresa of Jesus, in her early timorous days, to go forward in the way of mental prayer $4.00 


THE MysTICAL BODY, ¢y M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. 


Father Boylan writes as a theologian explaining with commendable lucidity the great doctrine of our incorporation 
into Christ He does us a service in thus presenting a compendium of the essential teaching of his more elaborate 


work, This Tremendous Lover. — Buckfast Abbey Chronicle. April Choice of Spiritual Book Associates 
Paper $.90, Cloth $1.75 


THE INTERIOR CASTLE, by St. Teresa of Jesus $2.75 
ST. TERESA OF JESUS, by R. P. Silverio de Santa Teresa, O.D.C. $2.75 
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American secondary education, like so much of Amer- 
ican life, has been living. not in the past, but on it. 
Time was when a teacher in the secondary school was an 
educated, thoroughgoing person, competent to teach two 
or three of the subjects in the curriculum. She had an 
understanding of life and was an example and guide for 
her pupils. The principal was a master among teachers. 
The modern administrator is not necessarily an educated 
man; neither is the modern teacher, specialized in “skills” 
though she may be. The old-fashioned secondary school 
must have had a very robust constitution to survive the 
amount of experimentation practised upon it by the new 
generation of administrators: blood-letting, compression- 
chamber, rarefication. The injection of new courses, new 
specializations, thinned-out curricula, into the body- 
educational had an exhilarating effect at first, but the 
subsequent let-down has seriously impaired the health 
of the entire system. There are many who believe that if 
it were not for the continual blood transfusions given 
to classes by the old-line teachers our gigantic system 
would collapse as a living educational body. 

But time is running out. The residue of old-type 
teachers is being used up. This does not mean merely a 
change of faces in the schools but a marked change in 
cultural formation. The effect of secularistic schools was 
not so apparent as long as the teachers were sound and 
serious religious persons. It will be quite different when 
the teacher is known to have no religious practice. Every 
innovation leans on the past, like ivy on the oak and a 
new cornice piece on a stalwart structure. It was easy 
enough to experiment with new methods of teaching 
reading so long as we had teachers well formed in gram- 
matical training. Playing at City Manager in the class- 
rcom is an interesting diversion under the supervision of 
a teacher who knows American history and holds a 
philosophy of inalienable rights. But what are we to 
expect if the total education is to be made up of the ivy 
leaves of innovations? 

Children are not bringing to the schools from their 
homes very much of the Christian tiadition of the past. 
They may have had little or no religious instruction. 
They can reach the secondary level without conscious 
possession of any definite principles of ethical formation. 
They do reach it, as many a teacher will testify, without 
mental discipline and without habits of study. Eyes, ears, 
the tongue and all the senses have been used as indefati- 
gably as an alert child can use them, but with hardly 
more design than childish caprice. In other words, the 
student in America comes to the secondary school almost 
without benefit of heritage or culture. And the problem 
of secondary education is to form kim not only intellectu- 
ally but as an integral person, in a culture that will 
nurture noble human living. 

More than at any time in the history of the country, 
the schools are called upon to play a major role in the 
fcrmation of the culture of the next generation. Nobody 
but an arbitrary theorist can deny the responsibility of 
the school for the influence which it exercises in the life 
of youth. Five hours a day of organized and calculated 
direction of the conscious life of the student at the most 
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formative time of life, with the rest of the day organized 
on the basis of school life, make the school a power in 
forming the personality of youth. By what psychological 
legerdemain do schcol administrators exempt themselves 
from responsibility for the cast of will such an experience 
gives to those under their care? 

Even while he neglects to learn his lessons, a youth is 
quick to gather impressions, to form habits and to think 
beyond the classroom. His impressions of democracy 
must be hazy when, instead of analyzing pages of Amer- 
ican history, he is playing with a ballot-box. His ideas 
of facing the duties of life must be sleazy when he can 
choose his program for proximate and selfish purposes. 
There is grave reason to think, now, that the youth is 
getting the impression that he is being brought up for 
the State, that he can depend on the State to guarantee 
his old age, to find him a job, to organize his leisure; 
in a word, to cater to his bent, very much as the school 
system does. 

As on tradition, so our school system. has leaned 
heavily on poor human nature. The old adage used to 
be, tried and proved in the centuries: as the twig is bent, 
so will the tree grow. That was when schools undertook 
to perfect human nature toward a definite ideal in life. 
Today, the schools are preoccupied not with bending the 
twig, but with discovering 
its bent. Educational philos- 
ophy may be broad enough 
on its highest level, but it 
soon shrinks to the narrow 
confines of empirical psy- 
chology. Not what the child 
should do, but what he has 
done is made the measure of 
future education. Achieve- 
ment tests and preference 
charts are drawn into the 
design of our curricula and school construction. This is 
not to decry the salutary use of tests; but when we con- 
template the coming upheaval in secondary education, 
and see more time being taken out of the program for 
courses in job-hunting, we quake to think what standard 
of achievement will be declared normal in the new era. 
One educator has expressed his opinion: “It is more 
probable, however, that we shall go on adding to the 
products and instruments of cultural inflation so that ou: 
general purpose and more of our students are lost in our 
machinery.” (Ivan K. Linder, “Changes the War May 
Bring to High Schools,” Bull. of Sec. Sch. Princ., May, 
1945, p. 21.) 

It is the way of reason to synthesize and simplify. 
That calls for the recognition of a scale of values and 
their intrinsic relationship to human nature. But the 
empiricist is bewildered at the spectacle of all the ma- 
chines, devices and organizational techniques which he 
blandly calls “cultural inflation.” Like the little boy car- 
penter in a hardware shop, he feels compelled to use all 
these practical things, but, unfortunately, the design of 
his purpose is not too clearly in hand. He is planning for 
years that have not arrived, for experience which has not 
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taken place. Without the aid of what are called “unman- 
ageable concepts” of the spiritual nature of man, there 
is no hope of resolving the complexities except by hurtling 
into obstacles, like a snowball rolling at random down 
a slope. 

Modern life is confusing, if one has not the mental 
breadth to comprehend its details and reduce them to 
principles. Sensate psychology has pitched itself into the 
boundless morass of inductive experiment. As a result, 
modern education has entered the straits between the 
Scylla of educational demands and the Charybdis of 
ecenomic possibilities. On the one side, psychology sees 
only the frustrated instincts and propensities of the edu- 
cand. It bows its head in self-accusation at the statistics 
of a fifty-per-cent mortality between the seventh and 
twelfth grades. The school must be to blame for not in- 
teresting the students. Broad avenues must be cleared 
through the whole educational system to suit their apti- 
tudes. On the other hand, administration has multiplied 
its experts and offices and has made all industry associate 
to its staff, but it has made of itself only a vast corpora- 
tion, not a school for adolescent youth. For want of 
synthesis and simplification, the budget has become the 
only check on enormity. 

Under the directives of the educational psychologists, 
the progress made in the past few years has left notable 
areas of ignorance in the instruction of youth. Their 
knowledge of scientific terms is in almost inverse ratio to 
their power to grasp the meaning of responsibility and 
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duty. The glib familiarity with terms is no assurance that 
the student can write them into a judgment. We are told 
that we must not stop a student for an explanation of a 
grammatical structure, but should allow him to express 
himself spontaneously in his own terms. Then we may 
offer him other phrases for his use. Thus the mind is 
kept tributary, word by word, to the memory of experi- 
ence. It is never allowed to work in its proper field of 
abstraction, to seize the laws of grammatical structure so 
that it may realize for itself the relationship between 
thought and feeling, and then, taking up words as sym- 
bols, express itself with conscious assurance of clear 
understanding, emotional tenor and a sense of elegance. 
Yet a moderate mastery of thought and expression could 
hardly be considered an unwarranted frustration in a 
citizen of a democracy. Or do we prefer to keep him a 
non-verbal minion in a poster-guided proletariat? 

The consideration of terminal education is often preju- 
diced by the use of the phrase “training for college” or 
the designation “college course.” The fact is that a decent 
acquaintance with language, mathematics and history is 
considered an essential preparation for college. But, at 
its present level, it might also be considered essential to 
an enlightened electorate. Terminal education should 
normally mean the close of organized formation of an 
adolescent as a person. It means that the youth has re- 
ceived the instruction and training proper to his years 
and that he is ready to begin the next stage of life. It 
does not mean that he has borrowed from the years to 
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come. Training of the student for life should not supplant 
training of the student himself. 

Unless educators become willing to resolve their com- 
plex objectives to simple principles, we can look forward 
only to greater dispersion of effort, leading to a disastrous 
effect on the culture of the country. Not wider programs 
but greater concentration is needed to make up for the 
deficiencies of the past decade or two. 

In our reform of secondary education, let us focus our 


Financing Catholic 
higher education 


attention on the mind, the will, the emotions and the 
senses of youth, rather than on the ranges of office build- 
ings, factories and atomic projects. The possibilities of 
adaptation must not be considered at the cost of the 
identity of the human person. The expansiveness of the 
modern world still must be measured in terms of human 
life. Measured in these terms, and guided by them, inno- 
vation and change can serve a truly constructive purpose 
in American secondary education. 


In the light of the recommendations of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, Father Cyril F. Meyer, 
C.M., Dean of the Arts College of St. John’s University, 

Brooklyn, proposes a new and feasible 





Cyril F. Meyer, C.M. 


plan for financing Catholic institutions 
of higher education. 





Any hope that Catholic educators may have harbored 
that the members who composed the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education would recommend aid to 
private institutions was dashed to the ground when the 
Report was published. It graciously acknowledges the 
contribution which non-public institutions of higher 
learning have made to the common weal, but denies to 
them any direct Federal assistance. Only two members 
of the twenty-eight-member Commission raised their 
voices in dissent from the majority position. The situation 
which Catholic higher education faces can best be sum- 
marized in the words of the Report itself: 


The Commission is also aware of the fact that its 
proposals for a great expansion of higher education 
in publicly controlled institutions may make it ex- 
tremely difficult for many private institutions to 
survive. A system of tuition-free education up 
through the fourteenth year and relatively low fees 
above the fourteenth year and in graduate and pro- 
fessional schools of publicly controlled institutions 
will undoubtedly force many of the weaker private 
schools out of existence. (Vol. V. p. 46; italics 


added.) 

If we needed anything to wake us up, there it is. We are 
thanked for our services in the past but are told very 
frankly that whether or not we shall be able to continue 
them will depend almost entirely on ourselves. What this 
will mean in concrete terms is thoughtfully worked out 
for us by the report of the President’s Commission. 

The first item we shall have to take care of is current 
educational expenditure. Under this heading come ex- 
penditures for faculty salaries, libraries, research, opera- 
tion and maintenance of the educational plant, adminis- 
tration, extension services, and organized activities re- 
lated to instruction, such as clinics associated with medi- 
cal and dental schools, demonstration schools and similar 
activities. Taking the value of the dollar as it was in 
1947, this will mean for non-public institutions of higher 
education the round sum of $506,000,000 a year. There 
are about a thousand non-public institutions of higher 
learning. Of these about 20 per cent are under Catholic 
auspices. Catholic colleges and universities will therefore 
have to raise $101,200,000 annually for current educa- 
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tional expenditures. This assumes that our Catholic insti- 
tutions of higher learning are furnishing the high quality 
of education recommended by the Report. It assumes that 
faculty members are paid salaries commensurate with 
their status as professional individuals and the increased 
cost of living. It assumes, further, that adequate coun- 
seling and guidance facilities are at the disposal of the 
students, as well as a first-rate library. 

The figure above does not, of course, take into con- 
sideration capital outlay, which includes expenditures for 
land, the construction of new buildings and the major 
renovation or repair of old buildings. The Report of the 
President’s Commission informs us that privately con- 
trolled institutions will have, by 1950, 140,000,000 square 
feet for educational purposes. This represents a replace- 
ment value of $2,520,000,000. But beyond that these 
institutions will need 17,000,000 square feet after 1950 
to take care of their portion of the new program, which 
arbitrarily is set for them at the static figure of 900,000 
students. The replacement value of this space is $306,- 
000,000. Assuming that 20 per cent of the privately con- 
trolled institutions of higher learning are under Catholic 
auspices, this will mean that for capital outlay we shall 
need some $61,200,000. That will not of course have to 
be collected at once, but may be spread over the years. 
To these breath-taking figures must be added items such 
as student aid, and interest on institutional indebtedness. 

The $64-dollar question is: “Where in the world is the 
money going to come from?” Before we think of obtain- 
ing money for capital outlay, the first and immediate 
problem is to raise the estimated sum of $101,200,000 an- 
nually for current educational expenditures. The Report 
lists four main sources from whence this money might 
come: 1) philanthropy or private sources, 2) student 
fees, 3) public sources or government appropriations, 
4) miscellaneous, as for example, receipts from the sale 
of books, food, etc. Let us see from these sources what 
our chances are for survival. 

Private contributions. In 1940 the nation’s colleges 
and universities had a principal fund of more than 
$1,750,000,000. Earnings on invested funds yielded in 
the same year $70,000,000. In addition, private gifts and 
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grants for current purposes amounted to about $40,000,- 
000. These figures are impressive until you consult the 
number of Catholic institutions of higher learning which 
report contributions of this type. Very few of them report 
anything at all and the amount reported by the few is 
small, Even if they were large, the present trend is to 
spend more and more of these funds for current expendi- 
tures, rather than to lay them aside to increase endow- 
ments or for capital outlay. If the past is a sound basis 
for prediction, we should not count too heavily on this 
source in the future. 

Some of the money needed for current expenses might 
come from endowment funds. But again, very few Cath- 
olic colleges and universities show evidence of possessing 
such funds. Most of them must be content with what has 
been called a “living endowment.” This is the contribu- 
tion in the form of service provided by members of re- 
ligious communities who receive no compensation. Thad 
L. Hungate in his book Financing the Future of Higher 
Education states that in 1937-38 the estimated value of 
such services was over $7,000,000. If we take the in- 
creased salaries and future raises into consideration, 
the estimated value now is more nearly between eighteen 
and twenty million. But unfortunately this sum does not 
bear interest which can be used to defray current educa- 
tional expenses. 

Student fees. This will have to be our main source of 
income for current expenses. How high we may raise 
them without hamstringing the efforts of our Catholic 
people to give their sons and daughters a Catholic col- 
lege education depends on many unpredictable factors, 
such as the level of wages, the cost of materials, the sal- 
ary of instructors, etc. Already an institution as heavily 
endowed as Columbia University has been forced to 
raise its student fees to what ten years ago would have 
been regarded as an incredibly high level. The Report of 
the President’s Commission envisions a stabilized student 
fee of about $300 per academic year for the average 
student. Theoretically this would take care of about 53 
per cent of the amount needed for current educational 
expenditures. It would seem that for Catholic colleges 
and universities to give the quality of education they 
want to give and yet make ends meet it will be necessary 
for them to have a higher average fee per academic year 
than that. For it does not seem likely that they will be 
able to make up the other 47 per cent from the addi- 
tional sources we shall consider. 

Public sources. At the present time over half the income 
from student fees is derived from the Government in the 
form of payments for the education of veterans. This 
source is dwindling, however, and reports on the en- 
rollment of veterans indicate clearly that the bulge is 
over and that money derived from this source will be 
progressively less. We have no steady source of income 
from public sources and we have no reason to expect 
any in the future. If the recommendation of the Com- 
mission is adopted to establish national scholarships on 
the basis of individual ability and need, this will be some 
help to our Catholic colleges and universities; but how 
much help will obviously depend on how many stu- 


dents who are awarded these scholarships will select 
our colleges and universities for their educational train- 
ing. 

Miscellaneous. From this source our Catholic colleges 
and universities may derive roughly about 7 per cent of 
the money needed for current expenses. Many of our col- 
lege administrators give evidence of special genius in 
raising money from the profits of college book stores, 
cafeterias, snack bars and the like. It may be possible to 
increase the percentage of money derived from these 
sources, but it will hardly exceed 8 per cent of the total 
sum necessary for current expenses. 

This briefly is the picture that our Catholic colleges 
and universities face. They need roughly over $100 mil- 
lion annually for current expenses. For them the biggest 
source of revenue will be student fees. Instead of the 53 
per cent estimated by the Commission’s Report, the per- 
centage which our institutions obtain for current ex- 
penses from student fees is closer to 75 per cent. Esti- 
mating 7 or 8 per cent from miscellaneous sources, this 
leaves roughly 18 per cent or 17 per cent to be obtained 
from private contributions. In round numbers this will 
be somewhere between $18 and 20 million. 

Since we must raise this large sum annually for cur- 
rent educational expenditures, what is the magic formula 
which will provide this money? The answer of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission is “more intensive and better organ- 
ized appeals.” That answer is supported by two reasons: 
1) the present high and increasing income level of many 
individuals and corporations offers a fertile field for po- 
tentially larger philanthropic contributions; 2) present 
Federal and State tax policies provide liberal exemptions 
from income taxes for gifts to educational and other non- 
profit institutions as defined by law. Federal policy ex- 
plicitly provides for a) exemption of charitable gifts 
from the gift tax, b) exemption of charitable bequests 
for the estate tax and c) exemption of as much of the 
adjusted gross income of the individual, not exceeding 
15 per cent, and of corporate net income, not exceeding 
5 per cent, as is contributed for educational, religious and 
charitable purposes. 

While these facts are generally well known there has 
not been a marked tendency to take advantage of the 
generous State and Federal policy in favor of educational 
institutions. J. Harold Goldthorpe brings out in his book 
Higher Education, Philanthropy, and Federal Tax Ex- 
emptions that for the ten-year period 1930-39 philan- 
thropic contributions amounted to an average of less than 
two per cent of the total income reported by individuals 
on Federal tax returns for that period. If this average 
had been even one third of the 15 per cent exemption 
permitted, approximately $6 billion would have been 
available to educational institutions and other recipients. 

It is also interesting to note that in recent years, the 
proportion of those contributing for educational and phil- 
anthropic purposes has shown a marked increase on the 
part of lower income groups. For example, while in the 
period 1930-39, 51 per cent of such contributions came 
from lower income groups with incomes of less than 
$5,000, in the period 1941-42, 72 per cent of all con- 
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tributions came from donors within the same income 
bracket. 

These facts should be kept in mind when planning an 
appeal for charitable contributions to the cause of Cath- 
olic higher education. Where we seem to have been 
lacking in the past is in the important area of organiza- 
tion. Our potential contributors are 1) philanthropic 
foundations, 2) corporations, 3) individuals with incomes 
of less than $5,000. A sine qua non for stimulating the 
interest and willingness of these potential contributors is 
to make them aware of our needs. It is likewise necessary 
to make a careful study of the motivation which will be 
effective in persuading them to give of their resources 
when they know our needs. 

As far as Catholics are concerned, we should not find 
it too difficult to convince them of the value of a con- 
tribution to Catholic higher education. But outside of 
the annual appeal for the Catholic University of America, 
our people by and large do not think about making con- 
tributions to our colleges and universities. The majority 
of them have been established by religious communities 
at the request of or certainly with the permission of the 
Ordinary in whose diocese they are located. But once 
established, it has been the problem of the particular 
religious community to finance them. This will become 
increasingly difficult in the future and in some cases vir- 
tually impossible. To survive they will need a well organ- 
ized appeal launched on a diocese-wide basis, backed up 
by diocesan officials. In many dioceses at the present 
time it is customary to collect funds annually for Catholic 
charities. This eliminates the necessity of one Catholic 
hospital, for example, competing against another Cath- 
olic hospital for private contributions. 

If our Catholic colleges and universities are to survive 
the impact of an expanding educational program on the 
post-high-school levels, something similar to the above 
must be developed. Only a very strong institution can 
finance a program of public relations, information and 
appeal that will systematically reach the public. Unless 
we can present the needs of our Catholic colleges and 
universities with the aid of highly organized public rela- 
tions departments; unless we can address our pleas to 
the public by radio, pageants, pamphlets, newspaper 
articles and all the other ways resorted to by advertisers, 
we shall never get the share of private contributions we 
need to carry on and to expand. Our colleges and uni- 
versities must make an appeal as a group instead of com- 
peting against one another for private contributions. 

The opinion of dissent in the fifth volume of the Report 
of the President’s Commission (pp. 65-68) points out that 
private higher institutions are entitled to a share in public 
funds because they render public service. We might well 
adjust the argument to fit the relationship which exists 
between Catholic colleges and universities conducted by 
religious communities and the dioceses in which they are 
located. The fact that they are owned for the most part 
by the religious communities has no bearing on the serv- 
ice they render. For their graduates spend their lives and 
give service and leadership either in the diocese where 
the college is located or in some other diocese. In any 
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case the religious communities have performed a public 
service for the dioceses of the country. Is it far-fetched to 
envision the dioceses uniting in a vast national appeal for 
the Catholic colleges and universities of the country? Or 
if this seems too far-flung, what is to prevent a number of 
dioceses in a particular region uniting to put on a com- 
bined appeal to private donors for Catholic colleges and 
universities in that area? Or it could even be narrowed 
to a diocesan appeal for the Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities in a single diocese. 

The suggestion cannot be called far-fetched. Something 
like it has already been done. In February, 1946 collec- 
tions were taken up in all the parishes of the Syracuse 
diocese for the new Le Moyne College. More recently, in 
the diocese of Rochester, over a million dollars was col- 
lected through the parishes for St. John Fisher College, 
which is to be opened in 1950 by the Basilian Fathers. 
Neither Le Moyne nor St. John Fisher is a diocesan col- 
lege as such; they are controlled by the Jesuits and 
Basilians respectively. Other instances there are of effec- 
tive diocesan aid, as in Brooklyn in behalf of St. John’s 
University; in Chicago in behalf of Loyola University, 
and so on. The point to be made here is that when an 
appeal is well organized and supported by diocesan 
authority, private contributions do come in. 

Our potential contributors have the money. Our prob- 
lem is so to dramatize our needs, to make so clear our 
contribution to the general welfare that they will be in- 
duced to part with it. Non-Catholics should be impressed 
with the argument that every American who attends a 
Catholic college will graduate as a real enemy of the new 
national peril, communism. The bonds between the col- 
lege and its alumni must be strengthened so that when an 
alumnus becomes financially prosperous he will think of 
sharing some of his wealth with his Alma Mater. 

The financial problem which our Catholic colleges and 
universities face is a grave one. The service they have 
rendered in the past makes them indispensable in the 
future. We dare not let them be forced out of existence. 


Catholic colleges 
for women: 1947-1948 


Allan P. Farrell 








An elementary but sometimes effective way of presenting 
Catholic education to the general and the Catholic public 
is to tell as graphically as possible what Catholic schools 
there are, where they are located, what their size is, what 
is distinctive about them and what their future plans are. 

For two years we have followed this procedure with 
regard to the Catholic men’s colleges and co-educational 
institutions (AMERICA, Jan. 18, 1947; Jan. 31, 1948). 
We are here presenting the Catholic women’s colleges 
for the first time. 

Only the four-year colleges were polled—to the num- 
ber of 105. Six of these are of recent foundation: Anna 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
FOR ELEMENTARY .- 


RELIGION 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: 
CATECHISMS 


The New Official Cnty Edition for the 
U.S.A. 


THE NEW BALTIMORE CATECHISM, 

FATHER McGUIRE’S. Illustrated, Word Mean- 
ing, Study Helps. 
No. 0. First Communion Catechism (Grades 
1-2. By Sr. Annunziata. Paper, ea.: $0.18 

No. 1. (Grades 3-5)........... Paper, ea.: 0.21 
Ne. 2. (Grades 6-7) .....6s.0 Paper, ea.: 0.28 
No. 3. (Grade 8). By Fr. Connell. 

Paper, ea.: 0.57 
French No. 1. (By Father McGuire)..... 0.27 
French No. 2. (By Father McGuire)..... 0.39 
French First Communion Catechism. 

Paper, ea.: 0.24 

LIVING MY RELIGIOUS SERIES. 

Teaches the entire New Baltimore Catechism 
Official Revised Confraternity Edition 1941. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Wm. R. Kelly, Rev. Edmund 
J. Goebel, Sr. Mary Imelda in association 
with Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher. 
Primer. (Grade 1A). Our Heavenly Father. 

PREY: Gs e:cs eee nre ea., List: $0.52 Net: $0.39 
Book ~ | eons 1B). Living in God’s Love. 

DRE osenescecs ea., List: $0.84 Net: 0.63 
Seat | . om 2). Living By God's Law 


PAMOD 6ii5.05 sans ea., List: $1.12 Net: * 0.84 
Book 3. (Grade 3). Living in God’s Grace. 

re ea., List: $1.40 Net: 1.05 
Book 4. (Grade 4). Living for God. 

PUGS: .ccieweinw oc ea., List: $1.52 Net: 1.14 


— — Living Through ee Gifts 
Kelopic tnx List: $1.60 Net: 1.20 


Books 6-7-8 in preparation 








AIMS AND METHODS IN 
TEACHING RELIGION 


FOR TEACHING TO ALL AGES 
By Rev. John K. Sharp, M.A., S.T.B. 


Instructor in Methods of Teaching 
Religion, Diocesan Normal Schools 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A TEXTBOOK FOR SEMINARIANS, 

NOVICES, STUDENTS IN NORMAL 

SCHOOLS AND ALL WHO TEACH 
RELIGION 


407 Pages CLOTH BOUND Net $4.25 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Ine. 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: 

RELIGION 

NEW BIBLE HISTORY SERIES. 
Rev. George Johnson, Ph.D., Rev. Jerome 
D. Hannan, D.D., Sr. M. Dominica, O.S.U., 
Ph.D. 


List Net 

THE BIBLE STORY (Grades 3-4).. $1.44 $1.08 
BIBLE HISTORY (Grades 5-6).... 1.56 1.17 
THE STORY OF THE CHURCH 

Ce TP Gs et dwietrawie wae 1.72 1.29 
CHURCH HISTORY TESTS. (For 

use with The Story of the 

CARON | cc toa sat wclacneanuns 0.80 0.60 


GILMOUR SERIES OF BIBLE HISTORY. 

Rt. Rev. Richard Gilmour. 
BIBLE STORIES FOR LITTLE CHIL- 

DREN (Lower grades)...Cloth: $0.72 $0.54 
GILMOUR’S BIBLE HISTORY 

(Upper Grades) ........ Cloth: 1.04 0.78 
BIBLE HISTORY in POLISH...... 0.88 0.66 
BIBLE ILLUSTREE. French Edition 0.88 0.66 


HOLY BIBLE SERIES. For Bible and New Testa 
ment Study and Teaching. This series cov- 
ers entire subject. 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 

No. 1A-202. Cloth <n 

1300 pages. Size: 6’’ x 8”...... ” $3.00 $2.40 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. easton 0.72 0.54 
NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES. 

Rt. Rev. Thos. V. Conaty, D.D. 1.44 1.08 


e 
TEACHER’S TEACHER’S 
TEXTS TEXTS 
RELIGION CATECHISM 
* 





| TEACH CATHECHISM 


A PRACTICAL METHOD 
OF TEACHING 

A TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 

By Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, 
M.A., Litt.D. 
Vol. 1— 
For Grades |, 2, (The Official First Com- 
munion Catechism) 
.Net $2.20 


For Grades 3, 4, 5, (The Complete Official 
Revised Baltimore Catechism No. | 


.Net $3.00 


For Grades 6, 7, 8, (The Complete Official 
Revised Baltimore Catechism No. 2) 
TANT [oo “reer Net $4.20 


Inc. RELIGION TEXTBOOKS 
HIGH - 


COLLEGES 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS: RELIGION 


THE LAUX RELIGION COURSE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Rev. John Laux, M.A. 
List Net 
Part 1—The Chief Truths of Faith 
Paper $0.76 $0.57 
Part 2—The Sacraments...Paper 0.76 0.57 
Part 3—Christian Moral ..Paper 0.84 0.63 
~~ — and a> 
On Eee Paper 0.84 0.63 


SE ee ee 2.75 
LIVING OWITH THE CHURCH. Rev 
Dom Otto Haering, O.S.B.. 2.08 1.56 
CHURCH HISTORY. Rev. John Laux, 
if 2 A roe 2.67 2.00 


WORKBOOK IN CHURCH HISTORY. 

Rev. Edmund Goebel, M.A. For 

use with the text ‘‘Church His- 

WOE IP DOUE sc cisccictcccsimsaies 1.32 0.99 
INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE. 

Rev. John Laux, M.A.......... 176° 3:32 


FOR COLLEGES: CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY SERIES. 
Vol. I. The Defense of the Cath- 
~~ Church. Rev. F. X. Doyle, 
ROP nstiaicra area ae ante sian bataec $3.00 $2.50 
Vol. II. God and Creation. Rev. 
T. Be CRetwood; Sloe. s és<0s0 3.00 2.25 
Vol. III. God the Redeemer. Rev. 
©. Gert 0d Sihrv co ic oa6acees 3.00 2.25 
Vol. IV. Channels of Redemption. 
Rev. C. G. Herzog, S.J......... 3.00 2.25 
CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS: A De- 
fense of the Catholic Faith. 
Rev. W. Devivier, S.J......... 4.50 
HANDBOOK OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. For the use of Ad- 
egg Students. Rev. W. Wil- 


POs) es | Se eee 3.50 
THE WONDERFUL SACRAMENTS. 
Rev. F. X. Doyle, S.J...Paper 4 0.70 





THE SYSTEMATIC 
TEACHING OF RELIGION 


A TEACHER’S TEXTBOOK 
By Rev. A. N. Fuerst, S.T.D. 


2 VOLUMES COMPLETE $8.50 
Vol. 1— 

History, Aims and Supernatural Means 
Cd C1 eee Net $4.00 
Vol. 2— ; 
Method and Matter in Religion Teaching 
BPO dRAQSE ss coc da cca aun Net $5.50 


26-28 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


= * Boston11 * Chicago6 °* Cincinnati * San Francisco3 ° 
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XAVIER 
UNIVERSITY 





The University offers courses 
in the following divisions: 


The Graduate School of Arts and 


Sciences 


The College of Arts and Sciences, 
including: 
College of Arts 


Department of Music 
Department of Fine Arts 


College of Sciences 
Pre-medical School 
Department of Home Economics 


Department of Business 
Administration 


The School of Education, including: 


Department of Physical Education 
Department of Industrial Arts 


Education 


The College of Pharmacy 


The Summer School 





For further information write 
THE REGISTRAR 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 18, LA. 
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Maria College, Newton College of the Sacred Heart and 
Cardinal Stritch College dating from 1946, and Alverno 
College, Benedictine Heights College and Salve Regina 
College dating from last September. The full-time en- 
rollment in each of these 105 colleges for 1946-47 and 
for 1947-48 is given in the appended alphabetical list. 
The total for 1946-47 was 34,583, while this year’s total 
is 35,709—an increase over 1946-47 of 1,126. If part- 
time students (chiefly for in-service courses) are added— 
5,643 for 1946-47 and 5,624 for 1947-48—the grand 
totals are 40,226 and 41,333, which means an increase 
in the present school year of 1,107. 

Twenty-one of the Catholic women’s colleges report a 
registration in excess of 500. The ten largest are, in 
order: Mundelein College for Women, College of New 
Rochelle, College of St. Catherine, Marygrove, Emman- 
uel, Nazareth of Louisville, Rosary, Mount Mary, College 
of St. Elizabeth and College of Mount St. Vincent. 

That registrations and increases are not greater is 
owing in most cases to lack of facilities. Thus Mundelein 
College for Women, which enrolled 1,112 in 1946-47, 
found that this number overcrowded the college; so the 
number admitted last fall was intentionally lowered. 
Similarly, the College of St. Catherine reduced its en- 
rollment from 876 to 807 by setting a planned quota for 
the freshman class. Further confirmation of crowded 
facilities is seen in the extensive building programs in 
actual progress or announced for the immediate future. 
Some 30 colleges reported recent completion or near- 
completion of new buildings, and 45 have plans either 
“already drawn” or “under way” for additional facilities. 

Among the recenily completed additions are 12 resi- 
dence halls, 6 science buildings, 4 library buildings, 3 
classroom buildings, 2 gymnasiums, an auditorium, a 
dining hall, a general college building and a building 
for fine arts. Projected for the immediate future are the 
following: library buildings 11; science 9; residence 
halls 8; auditorivms 5; general college buildings 3; gym- 
nasiums 3; classroom buildings, dining halls and activi- 
ties buildings, 2 each; and a chapel, a cafeteria and a 
fine arts building. Besides, three of the Catholic women’s 
colleges—College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Cal.; 
Siena College, Memphis, Tenn. and Villa Maria College, 
Erie, Pa.—have plans in the advanced stage for complete 
rebuilding on a new site. 

An interesting temporary innovation is the admission 
at three women’s colleges of male veterans “whose col- 
lege education might otherwise be unduly delayed.” Thus 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, has 91 male veterans 
enrolled; Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa., 49, and 
Villa Madonna College, Covington, Ky., 100. 

When it is asked what is distinctive about the Catholic 
colleges for women, the offhand answer might be that 
one finds them paying particular attention to degree 
programs in nursing, the fine arts, medical technology, 
elementary and secondary teaching, home economics, as 
well as in the liberal arts. But these programs are staple 
in any woman’s college. The distinctiveness of the Cath- 
olic woman’s college lies elsewhere—for example, in the 
development of a core curriculum of philosophy and 
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theology. Four Catholic colleges report that such a cur- 
riculum has recently been put at the center of their edu- 
cational hierarchy: St. Xavier College for Women, Chi- 
cago; the College of St. Catherine; Marian College, 
Indianapolis, and Ursuline College, Louisville. And each 
of these colleges has spelled out the program in specific 
and understandable terms in its school catalogs. 
Dunbarton College, Nazareth of Kentucky and Our Lady 
of Cincinnati are adopting similar programs. 

A second recognizably Catholic feature in the women’s 
colleges is a marked emphasis on home-making instead 
of the more restricted home-economics courses. Home 
economics still plays an important role, but marriage and 
the family now play stellar roles also. A large number 
of the Catholic colleges reported this new distribution 
of emphasis, among them St. Francis College of Joliet, 
Ili., Loretto Heights College, New Rochelle, Regis, Seton 
Hill, Barry, St. Catherine and Notre Dame of Cleveland. 
To highlight this development, the College of New 
Rochelle initiated last autumn a “Catholic Family Insti- 
tute,” which is designed to provide a center for lectures, 
forums, reading material and counseling on Christian 
family life. The Institute likewise offers instruction in 
methods of teaching religion in the home. Notre Dame 
College of Cleveland holds periodic marriage forums, 
conducted jointly by a priest, a judge, a doctor and a 
mother. An integrated series of class lectures and dis- 
cussions is held for the students of Regis College—on 
hygiene and philosophy of life for freshmen; on the fine 
arts for sophomores; on home making for juniors, and 
on marriage and Catholic action for the seniors. And 
speaking of Catholic action, Saint Mary College at 
Xavier, Kansas has a school of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, which trains its members in all the 
units of the Confraternity and confers certificates on 
those who have completed the course. 

Though not quite as intimately Catholic as programs 
in philosophy and theology, in marriage and the family, 
and in social Catholic action, it is nevertheless an ex- 
cellent sign of awareness of the modern scene that so 
many Catholic women’s colleges are sponsoring programs 
of various sorts as a community service. Adult education 
is the community service offered by Rosemont College, 
Nazareth of Rochester, Notre Dame of Maryland and 
St. Francis of Joliet. Clarke College, Dubuque and Mercy 
College, Detroit have organized a lecture and concert 
series for the community. And in quite another direction, 
but stressing public service, is the course offered at 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles to train cancer 
research technicians as a contribution in the field of 
cancer research. 

These are but samplings to show what is going on in 
Catholic colleges for women. Were there more space, it 
would be possible to place properly the interest aroused 
in international relations at Mundelein and Rosary col- 
leges; in Russian studies at Manhattanville, New Rochelle 
and Rosary; in radio at Rivier and Trinity of Burligton; 
in interracial questions at Barat, Rosary and Webster. 
This much, however, will creditably present our Catholic 
‘women’s colleges to an appreciative audience. 


LOYOLA 
UNIVERSITY 


of LOS ANGELES 


SUMMER SESSION 
1948 


announces 


® SUMMER SEMINAR IN THEATRE 
PRACTICE June 21-July 30 


@ SUMMER SEMINAR IN RADIO THEORY 
AND PRACTICE June 21- July 30 


® INSTITUTE ON METHODS OF 
TEACHING ENGLISH June 21- June 24 
REVEREND Burke O’NELL, S.J., 
University of Detroit 
Dr. FRANK SULLIVAN, Leyola University 


® SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS’ 
CONFERENCE June 28- July 8 


® INSTITUTE ON CANON LAW FOR 
RELIGIOUS July 12-July 29 
REVEREND FRANCIs J. CALLAHAN, S.J., 
Alma College 

® CONFERENCE ON CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
THEORY July 12-July 15 
REVEREND RAYMOND CAHILL, S.J., 
Holy Cress College 


® HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
July 19-July 22 
REVEREND HucH M. Ducs, S.J., 
Director of Studies ef the California Province 
® INSTITUTE ON THE MASS IN 
CATHOLIC LIFE July 26-July 29 
REVEREND GERALD ELLarp, S.J., 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas 





The Summer School faculty is supplemented 
by a large group of visiting professors and 
lecturers from various colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States, and by the Rever- 
end James Broderick, famous Jesuit historian 
from England. 


More than eighty credit courses are offered 
on the undergraduate level in the six-week 


SUMMER SESSION, June 21 - July 30 











For INFORMATION and BULLETIN address: 
Director of Summer Session 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 
West 80th and Loyola Bivd. 
Los Angeles 45, California 
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CATHOLIC WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


Albertus Magnus Coll., New Haven, Conn. 
Alverno Coll., Milwaukee.............. 
Anna Maria Coll., Marlboro, Mass....... 
Annhurst Coll., Putnam, Conn.......... 
Barat Coll., Lake Forest, Ili............ 
Barry Coll., Miami, Fla................ 
Benedictine Heights Coll., Guthrie, Okla. 
Briar Cliff Coll., Sioux City, Iowa...... 
Caldwell Coll., Caldwell, N. J........... 
Cardinal Stritch Coll., Milwaukee....... 
Chestnut Hill Coll., Chestnut Hill, Pa..... 
Clarke Coll., Dubuque, Iowa........... 
College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa......... 
Coll. of the Holy Names, Oakland, Cal.. . 
Coll. of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio...... 
Coll. of Mt. St. Vincent, N. Y......... 
Coll. of New Rochelle, N. Y........... 
Coll. of Notre Dame of Maryland, Balt. 
Coll. of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, 
Mass. 
Coll. of the Sacred Heart, Grand Coteau, 
eee ubakbeeehe sae saree nbe 
Coll. of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn.. . 
Coll. of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn... 
Coll. of St. Elizabeth, Convent Sta., N. J. 
Coll. of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill......... 
Coll. of St. Mary, Omaha, Neb......... 
Coll. of St. Mary of the Springs, Colum- 
ee eee eee ee eT ee 
Coll. of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt 
GE onc sic sie s cada csccssseee 
Coll. of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y......... 
Coll. of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn... 
Coll. of St. Teresa, Kansas City, Mo.... 
Coll. of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn....... 
Dominican Coll., Racine, Wis.......... 
Dominican Coll., San Rafael, Cal....... 
Duchesne Coll., Omaha, Neb........... 
Dunbarton Coll., Washington, D. C..... 
D’Youville Coll., Buffalo, N. Y......... 
Edgewood Coll., Madison, Wis......... 
Emmanuel Coll., Boston, Mass......... 
Fontbonne Coll., St. Louis, Mo......... 
Georgian Court Coll., Lakewood, N. J... 
Good Counsel Coll., White Plains, N. Y. 
Holy Names Coll., Spokane, Wash....... 
Immaculata Coll., Immaculata, Pa....... 
Immaculate Heart Coll., Los Angeles.... 
Incarnate Word Coll., San Antonio, Texas 
Laaycliff Coll., Highland Falls, N. Y..... 
LeClere Coll., Belleville, Ill............. 
Loretto Heights Col., Loretto, Col....... 
Manhattanville Coll., New York........ 
Marian Coll., Fond Du Lac, Wis....... 


soe reeeererer eee eee sreeoseeeeee 
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Enrollment 
1947-48 
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75 
340 
270 

37 
365 
162 
206 
478 
429 
416 
292 
465 
657 
873 
407 


243 


94 
268 
807 


343 
106 


252 


143 
556 
426 
183 
561 


292 
256 
200 
440 

97 
759 
383 
236 
387 
175 
351 
438 
513 
141 
206 
389 
510 


Nw to Enrollment 
SEARS S 1946-47 


113 
206 
450 
457 
376 
291 
378 
664 
905 
420 


243 


89 
270 
876 
629 
321 
106 


284 


156 
500 
429 
177 


16 
265 
238 
201 
423 

97 
750 
357 
250 
343 
168 
344 
401 
577 
137 
206 
353 
499 


Marian Coll., Indianapolis, Ind......... 
Marycrest Coll., Davenport, Iowa....... 
Marygrove Col., Detroit, Mich......... 
Marylhurst Coll., Portland, Ore......... 
Mary Manse Coll., Toledo, Ohio........ 
Marymount Coll., Salina, Kan......... 
Marymount Coll., Tarrytown, N. Y..... 
Maryville Coll., St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Marywood Coll., Scranton, Pa.......... 
Mercy Coll., Detroit, Mich............. 
Mercyhurst Coll., Erie, Pa............. 
Mt. Mary Coll., Milwaukee, Wis....... 
Mt. Mercy Coll., Pittsburgh, Pa........ 
Mt. St. Agnes Coll., Baltimore, Md...... 
Mt. St. Mary Coll., Hooksett, N. H..... 
Mt. St. Mary’s Coll., Los Angeles...... 
Mt. St. Scholastica Coll., Atchison, Kan. 
Mundelein Coll. for Women, Chicago.... 
Nazareth Coll., Louisville, Ky. ........ 
Nazareth Coll., Nazareth, Ky........... 
Nazareth Coll., Nazareth, Mich......... 
Nazareth Coll., Rochester, N. Y........ 
Newton Coll. of Sacred Heart, Newton, 

PG i 6s SNCS beeen ccdeuueeeseue 
Notre Dame Coll., South Euclid, Ohio. . 
Notre Dame Coll., Staten Island, N. Y.. 
Our Lady of Cincinnati Coll., Cincinnati 
Our Lady of the Lake Coll., San Antonio 
Regis Coll., Weston, Mass............. 
Rivier Coll., Nashua, N. H............. 
Rosary Coll., River Forest, Ill.......... 
Rosemont Coll., Rosemont, Pa.......... 
St. Francis Coll., Fort Wayne, Ind....... 
St. Joseph Coll., West Hartford, Conn... 
St. Joseph’s Coll. for Women, Brooklyn 
St. Joseph’s Coll., Portland, Me........ 
St. Mary Coll., Xavier, Kan........... 
St. Mary of the Woods Coll., Ind....... 
St. Mary’s Dominican Coll., New Orleans 
St. Mary’s Coll., Notre Dame, Ind....... 
St. Xavier Coll., Chicago.............. 
Salve Regina Coll., Newport, R. I....... 
San Francisco Coll. for Women, Cal..... 
Seton Hill Coll., Greensburg, Pa........ 
Siena Coll., Memphis, Tenn............ 
Siena Heights Coll., Adrian, Mich....... 
Tacoma Catholic Coll., Tacoma, Wash... 
Trinity Coll., Burlington, Vt........... 
Trinity Coll., Washington, D.C......... 
Ursuline Coll., Cleveland, Ohio........ 
Ursuline Coll., Louisville, Ky.......... 
Ursuline Coll., New Orleans, La........ 
Villa Madonna Coll., Covington, Ky..... 
Villa Maria Coll., Erie, Pa............. 
Viterbo Coll., LaCrosse, Wis........... 
Webster Coll., Webster Groves, Mo..... 


200 
473 
801 
270 
176 
498 
982 
289 
580 
475 
246 
686 
508 
204. 
222 
405 
376 
977 
743 
152 
223 
425 


75 
303 
290 
327 
374 
656 
120 
730 
307 

72 
436 
562 

76 
311 
418 
200 
502 
368 

50 
387 
524 
121 
418 

35 
107 
486 
252 
128 

92 
295 
218 

86 
355 





35,709 


473 
819 
276 
152 
489 
613 
284 
558 
42] 
254 
612 
503 
162 
232 
356 
392 
1,112 
743 
127 
231 
400 


42 
271 
275 


385 
627 
118 
750 
309 

63 
416 
560 

71 
310 
363 
205 
512 
356 
356 
423 

83 
382 

47 
106 
483 
278 
151 

99 
224 
203 

76 
429 


—— 


34,583 
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RECOMMENDED AS 
SUPPORTING MORAL 
APPROACHES TO EDUCATION 


INTERCULTURAL 
ATTITUDES 
IN THE MAKING 


Parents, Youth Leaders and Teachers 
at Work 


Edited by William Heard Kilpatrick, 
Columbia University. and William Van 
Til, Bureau for Intercultural Education. 
Looking toward the realization of a basic 
Christian goal, this volume is designed 
to help educators, parents and social 
workers improve attitudes of children 
and young people toward members of 
minority groups, in school and in the 
neighborhood. Here are recorded the 
working experience and tested methods 
of teachers and social workers in solv- 
ing problems of conflict and antagonism. 
Their testimony can give every educator 
practical guidance in his effort to make 
racial and religious tolerance among 
young people a lasting element in their 
education. Ninth Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society. $3.00 


EDUCATION 
FOR WHAT iS REAL 


By Earl C. Kelley, Professor of Secon- 
dary Education, Wayne University. 
Foreword by John Dewey. “. . . a work 
whose significance will prove virtually 
inexhaustible.” —J Dewey in the Fore- 
word. This volume focusses upon a new 
understanding of the role of perception 
in the educational process and elaborates 
the implications of these discoveries for 
teaching, learning and growth. In sug- 
gesting a new set of patterns for educa- 
tion, built on the cooperative rather than 
the punitive and competitive point of 
view, it forecasts a method for improv- 
ing human relationships beyond any gi 


yet envisioned. i 


COLLEGES FOR FREEDOM 


A Study of Purposes, Practices 
and Needs 


By Donald J. Cowling, Former Presi- 
dent, Carleton College, and Carter Dav- 
idson, President, Union College. A book 
for every exponent of the religious 
tradition in education. Here is a plea— 
and a program—for preserving the pri- 
vate liberal arts college, its religious 
ideals and academic freedom, The book’s 
suggestions for remedying the needs of 
these colleges will be of practical value 
to every educator. “For the college ad- 
ministrator. this is the most thought- 
provoking book we have seen in a very 
long time.” i $3.00 


—America. i 
HOW SHALL WE PAY 
FOR EDUCATION? 


Approaches to the Economics 
of Education 


By Seymour E. Harris, Professor of 
Economies, Harvard University. How 
can our colleges adequately handle the 
heavy student load now bearing down on 
their existing facilities, faced with soar- 
ing educational costs and declining re- 
sources? This book is the first complete 
appraisal of the current economic di- 
lemma in higher education. Its sugges- 
tions for meeting the situation are of 
importance to everyone interested in ex- 
tending the democratic opportunity for 
college training. “‘. . . like a fresh breeze 
over educational finance.”—Prof. Alfred 
Dexter Simpson, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Good college history 





A HISTORY OF BOSTON COLLEGE 





By David R. Dunigan, S.J. Bruce. 362p. 
$6 

It has often been remarked that his- 
tories of our American educational in- 
stitutions are few and inferior. There 
is evidence, however, of a change for 
the better. Off-hand, this reviewer can 
recall several institutional histories 
published in the past year or two which 
are both scholarly and readable—for 
instance, Thomas Jefferson Werten- 
baker’s Princeton, 1746-1896; Richard 
W. Hale’s Tercentenary History cf the 
Roxbury Latin School, 1645-1945; John 
Tracy Ellis’ The Formative Years of 
the Catholic University of America; 
Thomas Le Duc’s Piety and Intellect 
at Amherst College, 1865-1912. 

And now Father David R. Dunigan, 
S.J., has added another to this list. A 
History of Boston College is the second 
volume in the Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany’s new “Catholic Education Se- 
ries,” which is under the editorial su- 
pervision of Dr. Francis M. Crowley of 
Fordham University. 

It is indicative of the quality of 
Father Dunigan’s performance that 
while writing the history of Boston Col- 
lege he has also sketched with pretty 
reliable detail the condition of Catholi- 
cism in Boston when the college was 
founded and its progressive growth in 
the decades following. And in telling 
the story of the college itself he has 
not only achieved a vivid portrayal of 
the men who made Boston College, be- 
ginning with that “almost legendary 
figure,” John McElroy, and including 
figures like Robert Fulton, W. J. Read 
Mullan, Thomas I. Gasson, Timothy 
Brosnahan, Charles W. Lyons, William 
J. Devlin, James H. Dolan, but he has 
seized upon and made the most of sev- 
eral dramatic episodes which lift the 
narrative above the humdrum of sta- 
tistics, names, plans, money-raising 
drives and school schedules. 

One such episode was Harvard’s 
withdrawal, in 1898, of Boston College 
from the list of schools whose gradu- 
ates would be admitted without exam- 
ination to the Harvard law school. Bos- 
ton College’s president, Father W. J. 
Read Mullan, asked for reasons. The 
reason, said Charles W. Eliot, president 





BECAUSE WE ARE 
NOT 


textbook publishers, we are always 
delighted when one of our books is 
adopted as a college text and long to 
boast of it. What better opportunity 
than this? Here is a list, then, of books 
of ours now in use as texts in one or 
more colleges or Universities: we leave 
you to guess for what courses they are 
being used because we are usually left 
to guess ourselves: 


THE NEW TESTAMENT in Msgr. 


Ronald Knox’s translation, $3.25 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
($2.75), PREFACE TO METAPHY- 
SICS ($2.25), FORMAL LOGIC 
($3.50), all by Jacques Maritain. 


A COMPANION TO THE SUMMA, 
4 vols., by Walter Farrell, O.P. ($4.00 
per vol.) 


A SKETCH OF MEDIAEVAL PHi- 
OSOPHY by D. J. B. Hawkins, 
$2.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHARAC.- 
TER by Dr. Rudolf Allers, $3.50 


FOUR QUARTETS REHEARSED by 
Raymond Preston, $1.50 


LIFE TOGETHER by Wingfield 
Hope ($2.50). (There is an abridge- 
ment of this specially for High 
Schools and Junior Colleges, called 


OUTLOOK ON MARRIAGE, sold 
to schools only, $1.00, in case you 
are interested.) 


THEOLOGY AND SANITY ($3.00), 
A MAP OF LIFE ($1.50) and 
COMMUNISM AND MAN (32.50), 
all by F. J. Sheed. 

But, what really startled us, two of 
our spring books were adopted be- 
fore publication: 


HOW TO ENJOY POETRY by 
Robert Farren ($3.00) 


THE HUMAN WISDOM OF ST. 
THOMAS arranged by Josef Pieper 
($2.00). 


We are specially pleased abour: HOW 
TO ENJOY POETRY, it is going 


to give the students such a good 
time. 


Order books from your bookstore or from 


SHEED 
& 
WARD 
New York 3 
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of Harvard, is that in the judgment of 
Harvard the Jesuit colleges in the 
United States do not stand and have 
never stood on a level with such insti- 
tutions as Dartmouth, Amherst, Wil- 
liams, Haverford, etc.! The basis for 
this judgment Eliot divulged in an 
article he published in the Atlantic 
Monthly for October, 1899, in which he 
castigated schools and systems unwill- 
ing to accept his free elective theory of 
education. Eliot singled out the Jesuit 
colleges for special castigation: “An- 
other instance of uniform prescribed 
education may be found in the curricu- 
lum of the Jesuit colleges, which has 
remained almost unchanged for four 
hundred years, disregarding some tri- 
fling concessions made to natural sci- 
ence.” 

Eliot was a commanding figure at the 
time. Author of a faddist electivism, he 
was considered a man with a new idea 
and was therefore widely sought after 
as writer and speaker. It would not do 
to let his affront to Jesuit education 
go unchallenged. And the Jesuits had 
the man for the occasion, Father Tim- 
othy Brosnahan, formerly president of 
Boston College. The Atlantic was serry 
it couldn't be party to a controversy; 
so Father Brosnahan put out two pam- 
phlets and saw that they were dis- 
tributed to educators and editors all 
over the country. The pamphlets were: 
President Eliot and Jesuit Colleges and 
The Courses Leading to the Baccalaur- 
eate in Harvard College and Boston 
College. They were brilliant, urbane, 
incisive. Harry Thurston Peck wrote in 


the Bookman that “professional edu- 
cators and men and women of cultiva- 
tion generally are immensely amused 
at the cleverness with which his 
[Eliot’s] alleged facts and his iri- 
descent theories have been turned into 
a joke.” It is significant that Harvard’s 
belated experiential rejection of the 
electivist theory in General Education 
in a Free Society (1945) reflects more 
than a little the educational and philo- 
sophic position taken by Father Brosna- 
han forty-five years earlier. 

The whole piquant controversy is cov- 
ered admirably in A History of Boston 
College, and it sent this reviewer to a 
delighted re-reading of Father Brosna- 
han. Of greater moment, however, is the 
emergence, in Father Dunigan’s pages, 
of Boston College from a tiny liberal- 
arts college sharing quarters with B. C. 
High School in a congested area of Bos- 
ton to the college on Chestnut Hill, 
with its imposing group of matched 
English collegiate Gothic buildings 
housing a Jesuit community of 98, a 
lay faculty of 180 and a student body of 
6,000. There are a number of docu- 
mentary appendices, a good index and 
excellent illustrations. The price of the 
book is high, but we have paid a good 
deal more for less appetizing fare. The 
publication of such books as Father 
Wise’s on the Nature of the Liberal 
Arts and Father Dunnigan’s—the first 
two books in the new Bruce series— 
cannot but advance the cause of Catho- 
lic education by presenting its ideals 
and achievements in scholarly fashion. 

ALLAN P. FARRELL 





For Catholic Colleges 
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714 deuble-column pages 
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LITERATURE 


The Channel of Culture 


... An anthology every Catholic college English instructor 
will want to consider for his freshman or sophomore 


. A book which Catholic high school English teachers will 
want to own because of its Christian philosophy of liter- 


. A text which Catholic college students will want to keep, 
after using it in class, for their personal libraries. 


HARCOURT, BRACE and CO., New York 17, N. Y. 
UR A ET IIE 
1948 


Edited by FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 
Fordham University 


$4.00 List Price 





Administrative hindsight 





THE LIGHT THAT FLICKERS 





By Dexter Merriam Keezer. Harper. 
160p. $2.50 


This is an interesting account of some 
of the experiences and disillusionments 
of a small-college president. The author 
was president of Reed College at Port- 
land, Oregon, for eight years immedi- 
ately prior to World War II and later 
served as an executive of the OPA and 
as a public member of the NWLB. He 
has a deep insight into many of the 
problems of the college presidency and 
this insight has apparently been ac- 
centuated by his administrative experi- 
ences in other fields of endeavor. 

Readers who expect from the title 
a college-level version of The Saber- 
Tooth Curriculum will be disappointed. 
President Keezer’s humor is much less 
obvious and is interspersed with a seri- 
ousness that in many cases is as sharp 
as if it were saber-toothed. 

The opening chapter, “How the Shirt 
Is Stuffed,” is an excellent illustration 
of the author’s approach. Describing 
his determination not to become a 
stuffed shirt, he proceeds to explain 
just how he almost became one un- 
consciously, and how he later came to 
the realization that, as things are, a 
college president must perforce be a 
stuffed shirt at least to the extent of 
speaking pontifically on demand about 
any subject requested. 

Keezer finds a great deal of room for 
improvement in the small liberal-arts 
college situation today, and by implica- 
tion finds that the universities are not 
much less susceptible to criticism. His 
chapter on “Higher Education and 
Higher Ethical Ideals” is a condemna- 
tion of the careless thinking of many 
college faculty members and students 
on economic and social issues, of polit- 
ical interference (both from State and 
from “campus” politics), of advertis- 
ing of ideals which the colleges have 
no ability and little inclination to teach, 
and of the foibles of Student Govern- 
ment. The author is clearly of the 
opinion that students could best be gov- 
erned by the faculty, if only the faculty 
could learn to govern themselves. 

The discussion of student, alumni 
and parent attitudes toward college in 
the chapter entitled, “The Customer Is 
Not Always Right,” and of the recruit: 
ing policies of higher educational in- 
stitutions leaves one wondering whether 
all higher institutions are as weak in 
these regards as the institutions men- 
tioned by President Keezer, or whether 
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PROMOTE 
The Message of 


FATIMA! 


Given to the World as Our 
Blessed Mother’s Plan for 
World Peace 


“IF my requests are 
heard, RUSSIA will be 


be 





eonwerted . .« «5 + « 


ORDER BLANK FOR 
FATIMA LITERATURE 


Quantity 


RECENT REVELATIONS 
ABOUT FATIMA, 6-page leaf- 
let. 100 for $1.00. 1,000 for $8.00. 


—NOVENA PRAYERS and 
FAVORITE PRAYERS of the 
Children of Fatima. 4-page leaflet. 
100 for 35¢. 1,000 for $3.00. 


——OUR LADY APPEARS AT 
FATIMA. 6-page leaflet with 
chart for First Saturdays. 100 
for 35¢. 1,000 for $3.00. 


——ACTS OF CONSECRATION 
TO THE IMMACULATE 
HEART OF MARY. Leaflet. 
100 for 25¢. 1,000 for $2.00. 


—  —PROMISE OF THE FIRST 
SATURDAYS. Leaflet with pic- 
ture. 100 for 25¢. 1,000 for $2.00. 


——-OUR LADY AND THE 
DOVES AT FATIMA. 6-page 
— 100° for $1.00. 1,000 for 
$8.00. 


KKK KKK 


— THE CHILDREN OF 
FATIMA, by Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt. Cloth bound book. 
Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. 
ord printing. 144 pages. $2.00 a 


copy. 





OLS for the above. 
Send to: 


City and State 


The GRAIL Office 


Benedictine Monastery 


ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 


eee 





he just happened to come across a 
particularly bad sampling of institu- 
tions. Would, however, that there were 
no need to wonder on this score! 
There is about the book a certain 
smugness which detracts from the 
reader’s interest in the presentation. 
On the whole, however, The Light That 
Flickers is worth careful reading. 
Francis J. Dononue, Pu. D. 





Further reviews of education 
books, as well as a list of some of 
the more recently published text- 
books, which may be of interest 
to Catholic schools and colleges, 
will be found in the Book col- 
umns of Section One. 











Searching for a soul 





THE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND 
RELIGION IN OUR TIME: A SYM- 
POSIUM 





Association Press. 124p. $2.00 


In October, 1946 a group of head- 
masters, headmistresses, and teachers of 
religion in the “preparatory and cther 
Protestant and non-sectarian indepen- 
dent schools” gathered at Atlantic City 
in order to “rethink, replan, and re- 
state the religious program for inde- 
pendent secendary education.” Dele- 
gates from 169 institutions registered 
for the conference. They came from 
such well known foundations as Groton, 
Phillips Academy, St. Paul’s, St. 
George’s, Roxbury Latin School, Dana 
Hall, and Miss Porter’s School in New 
England and from similar schools in 
other sections of the United States. 

This symposium, including sixteen 
addresses, is a record of the confer- 
ence. Among its contributors are Dr. 
Walter W. Van Kirk of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica; Harry A. Domincovich of German- 
town Friends School; Claude M. Fuess 
of Phillips Academy, Andover; and Dr. 
Norman B. Nash, who was then Head- 
master of St. Paul’s in Concord. 

Pervading the twelve chapters is a 
note of urgency. The various contribu- 
tors are disturbed by the problems aris- 
ing from the secularization of educa- 
tion in America, by the indifference to 
religion of men and women who served 
in World War II, and by the spiritual 
poverty prevalent in this country. 

The book also strikes a note of 
hope. It points out that the independent 
schools are free from the legal limita- 
tions which impede religious education 








Starting Owr 
Second Century 


In 1948 Van Nostrand is 
100 years old. Here are 
some new publications 
with which we begin our 
second century of pub- 
lishing. 


1948 Second Edition 
CHEMISTRY 
A COURSE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Hoce, ALLEY AND BICKEL 


The 1948 edition includes sew 
sections on nuclear fission, new 
material on detergents and anti- 
biotics, and incorporates all new 
discoveries. Up-to-date tables are 
provided. Special emphasis is given 
to the applications of chemistry 
in industrial processes. 


1948 Secend Edition 
PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE 


BurNSs, VERWIEBE AND 
HAZEL 


In the 1948 editien, there are 
new sections on atomic energy, 
radar, and jet propulsion. New 
treatment is given the cathode ray 
tube, autemobile generator, elec- 
trostatic machine, counter tubes, 
etc. New developments have been 


added all along the line. 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 
SANDERS 


This 1947 book has met with 
much success in its first year. It 
is compact enough to be covered 
in the standard time allotment yet 
so complete it includes all essen- 
tial material. It is a “natural 
order” text with excellent chapter- 
end helps. Teacher’s Guide avail- 
able. 


May we send you cur 
Hundredth Anniversary Catalog? 


B. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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in the public schools and it ventures 
the hope that “if the preparatory 
schools more fully take advantage of 
their peculiar opportunity for helping 
to return to America some portion of 
the religious literacy which was once 
part of our great heritage, it may make 
possible the opening of increased op- 
portunities in the field of public educa- 
tion for advances which will help to lift 
the whole level of spiritual life for the 
generations to come.” 

Coming from leaders who represent a 
considerable influence in American life, 
this book offers a challenge to a people 
who to a large extent have rejected the 


God of their fathers and who, in their 
search for new gods, have carved in the 
human heart hollows which nothing 
short of God can ever fill. It carries 
the warning that “something must 
happen and happen now if we are to 
be saved from the evil forces which are 
all about us.” It insists that the super- 
structure of peace and brotherhood can 
never be built solely on economics and 
political foundations and that the task 
of Christian institutions is to offer bet- 
ter religious instruction. 

The reviewer would be very happy if 
Mr. John Page Williams of St. Chris- 


topher’s School in Virginia is correct 











DUTLINE HISTORY of the 
CHURCH BY CENTURIES 


Sixth Edition 


by JOSEPH McSORLEY 
of the Paulist Fathers 


$9.00 


Covering the history of the Catholic Church from St. Peter 
to Pius XII. Contains 1000 pages of text, 74 illustrations, 
20 full-page date charts, 15 statistical tables, 37 maps (5 in 
color), a bibliography of nearly 500 titles, and a 47-page index. 


when he says on page 63 that Protes- 
tant teachers “are getting out of the 
temptation to teach the fascinating 
items of criticism and spending more 
time on the positive doctrines.” Speak- 
ing less confidently than Mr. Williams, 
Miss Mira B. Wilson of the Northfield 
School for Girls discovered a “sturdy 
opinion” at this conference that we can 
afford to be “more sure about the 
things of major importance in our 
Christian inheritance.” Robert Brown- 
ing would have scorned this “sturdy 
opinion” and would have sounded in- 
stead a call for robust conviction—for 
faith that knows no doubting. 

This volume records several thought- 
ful approaches to religious education 
and will give inspiration to many teach- 
ers in independent schools. It is elo- 
quent in its emphasis on the urgent 
need for religious education and in its 
emphasis on humility and craftsman- 
ship in the teacher. However, it sug- 
gests no general program for religious 
education, for the reason, no doubt, that 
the schools represented enroll students 
of diverse religious backgrounds. Nor 
does the volume give any indication 
that the sponsors of the conference set 
up any continuing committees for the 
more intensive study of problems dis- 
cussed at Atlantic City. Thoughtful 
follow-up is essential if Christian truth 
is to be rediscovered and effective steps 
are to be taken to give preparatory 
school youths the elements of their 
Christian heritage. 

Rosert H. Manoney 
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Reviewers have been unanimous in heralding Father McSorley’s 
Outline History as one of the most significant of its kind yet 
published in America. And as so many of the reviewers antici- 
pated, seminary and university professors have welcomed it into 
their classrooms. A Fordham University historian said recently By Frederic Lilge. Macmillan. 181p. 
of this outstanding survey of history, “I know of no more useful $2.75 

book of reference, and no more excellent synthesis embracing 
so wide a range. Among other things, the Outline offers what 
so many students look for—a plan and framework to keep more 
detailed reading in perspective—but not the least excellent 
feature of the book is the mature and accurate judgment that 


German universities’ failure 
THE ABUSE OF LEARNING 








The German university, as it existed in 
the nineteenth century, had a_three- 
fold aim: it was designed to broaden 
the liberal education imparted to the 
student in his secondary-school years; 





By the same author— 


runs through the whole.” Father McSorley’s work has become 
an indispensable reference to which the intelligent Catholic can 
turn for the verification of facts, dates, and names. 


MEDITATIONS FOR EVERYMAN 
—Vol. I: Advent to Pentecost $2.50 





15 and 17 South Broadway 





B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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to give him a professional training; 
and to initiate him into scholarly re- 
search. It thus united the features and 
the aims of both college and graduate 
school as known in the United States. 
During the last fifty years the original 
aim was altered to ihe extent that train- 
ing professionals overshadowed the 
other aims. Under the Hitler regime 
the German universities, like all sec- 
tions of German education, became sub- 
servient to the aims of the National So- 
cialist Party. In the National Socialist 
philosophy the aim of education was 
the molding of the student into a mem- 
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LOYOLA 


Since the humble be- 
ginning of the College 
of the Immaculate 
Conception in New 
Orleans almost 100 
years ago, LOYOLA 
has grown until it 
brings instruction to 
over 2700 students 


each year. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
OF THE SOUTH 
NEW ORLEANS 
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ber able to perform his duty within the 
social community; that is, the Father- 
land. The universities surrendered to 
this principle; and their faculties, to a 
very large extent, became tools of the 
nazi state. 

Dr. Lilge presents in his book a short 
but excellent summary of the reasons 
and ideas which led to the collapse of 
intellectual culture under National So- 
cialism. That culture centered in the 
universities, which have always exerted 
great influence over all German cul- 
tural life. Hence, to seek the reasons 
and causes for the cultural failure, Dr. 
Lilge studied the ideas and ideals that 
inspired, directed and finally corrupted 
the teaching of the universities. His 
study begins with the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when state absolutism and natur- 
alism were in the ascendency. Educa- 
tion as a whole in Germany was then 
subservient to the state, and the univer- 
sities were not exempt from this state 
servitude. The first revolt against this 
condition came in the universities to- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century 
with a brief flurry of Humanism. The 
leaders of the humanist movement were 
Humboldt and Frederic Wolf with a 
little help from Goethe and Kant. This 
period also saw the establishment of 
the University of Berlin and the ap- 
pointment of two professors whose in- 
fluence was widely felt, Hegel and von 
Ranke. 

With the dawn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Idealism gradually replaced Hu- 
manism as a national philosophy. Hegel 
and particularly Fichte gave expression 
to the new philosophy. It was Fichte 
who developed the idealist conception 
of a university, his main thesis being 
that “a general education is obtained 
through the study of philosophy.” In 
the 1820’s modern experimental science 
began to develop in Germany, slowly at 
first; but by the middle of the century 
science had become the guiding light of 
both faculty and students in the univer- 
sities. It was then that some of the 
finest technical schools the world has 
ever known began to spring up—the 
Technische Hochschulen. In the uni- 
versities scientific research became the 
absorbing pursuit. Liberal education 
was practically shelved. The universi- 
ties became virtual research centers un- 
der the influence of men like Helmholtz, 
Haeckel and Ostwald. 

This idolatry of science in the uni- 
versities was attacked and severely criti- 
cized by Nietzsche, to whose education- 
al philosophy Dr. Lilge gives consider- 
able notice. He points out that both 
Nietzsche and his friend Burckhardt 
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recognized clearly the malady of the 
century to be “the neglect of education 
in favor of erudition and research.” 
Other scholars who participated in the 
criticism of this malady were Wilamo- 
witz of Géttingen, Herman Dicks and 
Wilhelm Dilthey. This period of science 
idolatry was iollowed by a wave of irra- 
tionalism and the beginning of the fas- 
cist mythology. The men who were lead- 
ers in this new development of German 
education were Paul de Lagarde, Lang- 
behn, Spengler, Stefan George and 
Rosenburg. Spengler and George, ac- 
cording to the author, were the most 


violent anti-liberals and anti-rational- 
ists. Kierkegaard, Heidegger and Karl 
Jaspers were also leaders in this trend 
toward irrationalism. 

In the last chapter of the book the 
author acknowledges that the universi- 
ties did not surrender to the new idea 
of nazi learning without some struggle. 
Scholars like Max Weber and Scheler 
protested vigorously. It was Scheler 
who drew up a plan for the reorgan- 
ization of the German universities. One 
of his suggestions was the Volkshoch- 
schulen or adult-education centers, 
which did catch on and spread to some 
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extent under the Republic. His general 
plan was to break up the universities 
into three divisions, one devote to pro- 
fessional training, another to scientific 
research and a third to liberal educa- 
tion. After Scheler’s death in 1928, the 
German people progressed rapidly to- 
ward National Socialism. By 1933 Hit- 
ler was in control, and the doom of the 
universities was sealed. 

This is really an excellent summary 
of the general history of the German 
universities from one totalitarian regime 
to another. It covers only about one 
hundred and fifty years, a period which 
saw the rise of Humanism, Idealism, 
Scientism and Nationalism. The author 
makes no pretense of completeness. 
While no one can take valid exception 
to the names selected to illustrate the 
changes in educational philosophy. some 
might question certain omissions. In his 
preface the author leaves the reader to 
draw certain parallels between the de- 
velopments he describes and some simi- 
lar ones in American education. He did 
not wish to weaken the force of the 
drama of ideas, which he was anxious 
to capture and pursue to its tragic end- 
ing. Leaders in American education 
would do well to read, study and ponder 
this drama of ideas. In every country 
where education is completely under 
state control the aims and objectives of 
the school will sooner or later be those 
of the state or the party in power. Cen- 
turies ago Aristotle wrote: “A given 
constitution demands an education in 
conformity with it.” In England in 
the seventeenth century Sir Thomas 
Eliot took it for granted that his plan 
of education must harmonize with the 
English constitution. As constitutions 
and types of government change, the 
objectives of state-controlled education 
change. 

Here in the United States we are 
committed to a democratic constitution 
and the State universities are intended 
to harmonize directly with the State 
constitution and indirectly with the 
Federal Constitution. In the last fifty 
years great changes have come about 
in our own country. There is, for ex- 
ample, the trend toward centralization 
of power, a trend more and more no- 
ticeable in public education. Hence we 
might well take warning from what 
happened in German education and 
German culture when all education was 
controlled by the state. Perhaps this 
scholarly and excellent little history of 
the decline and fall of the German uni- 
versities will serve as a warning to 
thoughtful students. 

Feitix Newton PITT 
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This is the first Catholic high school 
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of Pope Pius XI on Christian Marriage. 
Following the chapters are activities, 
including questions and topics for dis- 
cussion, and references to additional 
reading material. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
By Henry S. Lucas, Professor of 
European History, University of Wash- 
ington. 994 pages, $5.00 

All that man has thought and achieved, 
from his first beginning to his trials of 
the present, is vividly portrayed in this 
noteworthy book. Approaching the sub- 
ject from the point of view of the 
cultural historian, the author has selected 
a series of civilizations and has thrown a 
critical light on each of them, revealing 
the time, geography, economic and social 
life, and political organization, with 
major emphasis on intellectual, religious, 
and artistic activities. 

A CULTURAL HISTORY OF EDUCA- 
TION. Reassessing Our Educational 
Traditions. 

By R. Freeman Butts, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. 726 pages, $4.50. 

This challenging book offers a fresh 
historical interpretation of culture and 
education in Europe and America. The 
primary aim has been to aid in the 
revitalizing of the historical approach to 
educational problems. An attempt has 
been made to interpret and bring together 
in one place some of the outlooks and 
scholarship of the social sciences, as well 
as materials from philosophy, psychology, 
and educational writers of various kinds. 
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EDUCATION 
By Joun S. BruBacHeEr, Professor of 
the History and Philosophy of Education, 
Yale University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education, 688 pages, $4.50. 

The author offers a “longitudinal” 
approach to the history of education by 
tracing in each chapter the development 
from antiquity to the present day of some 
major educational concept such as aim, 
method, and curriculum; elementary, 
secondary, and higher education; political, 
psychological, and philosophical bases of 
education. Each chapter begins and ends 
with contemporary interests, and_his- 
torical materials are selected and intro- 
duced because they are relevant to an 
understanding of current education. 
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HOW SHALL WE PAY FOR 
EDUCATION? 





By Seymour E. Harris. Harper. 214p. 
$3 

The widespread interest in the Report 
of the President’s Commission on High- 
er Education should guarantee a warm 
reception for Professor Harris’ timely 
volume on the econemics of education. 
With characteristic optimism, the Amer- 
ican people have welcomed the Com- 
mission’s ambitious proposal to plan 
now for the higher education of 4,600,- 
000 students by 1960. Not a few hard- 
pressed taxpayers, however, are some- 
what skeptical about the people’s abil- 
ity and willingness to foot the bill for 
this vast and rapid expansion of the 
nation’s colleges and universities. With- 
out minimizing the value of a nation- 
wide system of tuition-free community 
colleges and of a Federally financed 
scholarship program for needy students, 
the realistic American citizen, neverthe- 
less, may properly ask: “How shall we 
ever pay for the college education of 
half of the nation’s college-age youth 
when at this very moment we are fac- 
ing a financial crisis at every level of 
our nation’s educational system?” 

The answer to this question will not 
be found in the Commission’s fifth vol- 
ume, Financing Higher Education. At 
best, the Commission has only esti- 
mated the probable cost of its recom- 
mended program. To the hard question, 
“Can America afford the cost?” the 
Commission ventured the cavalier reply: 
“America cannot afford not to pay the 
cost of a strong program of higher edu- 
cation.” This may be true, but it throws 
little light on the intricate problem of 
correlating our educational expendi- 
tures with other phases of the nation’s 
economy. For example, noble senti- 
ments about education as an investment 
in social capital bring little comfort to 
the economist who must worry about 
the inflationary or deflationary reaction 
to increased educational expenditures. 
An educator’s praiseworthy desire to 
break down the economic barrier to col- 
lege education by means of a govern- 
ment scholarship program only poses a 
new dilemma for the economist, viz., 
will scholarship aid, as a temporary 
economic lift to low-income families, 
tend to set up a pattern of low income 
plus government aid (as may be the 
case with family allowances in Canada) 
or will it actually spread out income in 
a more equitable distribution among the 
nation’s families? 

In this volume Professor Harris has 
drawn upon his long experience as an 
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economist at Harvard University and as 
a consultant to committees on educa- 
tional finance for a few tentative an- 
swers to the broad economic problems 
overlooked by the President’s Commis- 
sion. The result is a remarkably 
clear and well-organized book which, 
although a bit patronizing in style and 
format, does present a wealth of accu- 
rate information about a very intricate 
subject. In the main, Professor Harris 
is an analyst, dealing with how can we 
pay the cost and not a prophet as to 
whether we will pay it. 

His analysis covers: 1) inflation, “the 
biggest threat to our educational sys- 
tem” (p. 23); and this on two counts: 
high prices in relation to educators’ 
fixed incomes and decreased revenue 
from low-interest endowments; 2) the 
“surplus” of white-collar workers and 
its impact upon the teaching profession 
(a curious angle: teachers are under- 
paid because they belong to the white- 
collar class and not because they are 
unorganized in bona fide labor groups. 
With this notion this reviewer complete- 
ly disagrees.) ; 3) sources of funds for 
education; 4) the tax problem, and 
5) the special financial problems of 
higher education. 

Greatly increased enrollments in col- 
leges and universities, the author says, 
may be the answer to the nation’s 
“Number One economic problem... 
that of assuring the spending of current 
income” (p. 15). Failure to spend a 
significant proportion of current income 
for the purchase of investment or con- 
sumption goods or services brings about 
depression. Consequently, higher ex- 
penditures for educational services 
should stabilize the nation’s economy. 
Moreover, larger enrollments in institu- 
tions of higher learning will keep young 
people off the labor market at a time 
when a “combination of rapid techni- 
logical advances and inadequate spend- 
ing raises the specter of unemploy- 
ment” (p. 15). 

On the general problem of the in- 
equitable distribution of the nation’s in- 
come the author has little to say and, 
unfortunately, he does not appraise his 
recommended scholarship program in 
relation to this key issue of our eco- 
nomic life. Conceding that tuition fees, 
particularly those of privately controlled 
institutions, may justifiably be raised to 
meet a larger part of current expenses, 
and yet recognizing that high tuition 
fees will keep many deserving young 
people out of college, the author pro- 
poses an ingenious solution in the form 
of a multiple-price tuition system which 
would adjust fees to the economic status 
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of the student’s family. This proposal 
deserves serious consideration. 

This volume makes a strong case for 
Federal aid to education. Its principal 
arguments are the Federal Govern- 
ment’s capacity to raise taxes, its re- 
sponsiveness to changing economic con- 
ditions and its basic responsibility to 
eliminate “mal-education” in areas of 
the nation lacking adequate resources 
to finance good schools. “How much 
longer,” Professor Harris asks, “will 
the Federal Government go on spend- 
ing less than $100 million per year in 
the schools of the country, that is, less 
than 0.3 per cent of its income and less 
than 0.1 per cent of the nation’s in- 
come?” (p. 30). 

For an economist this question is 
rhetorical, but for the political scientist, 
who must work out the right financial 
relationship between government and 
both public and private schools, it is 
crucial. At least, however, Professor 
Harris’ book proves that Federal aid is 
economically sound, and this proof is 
indeed a forward step towards the real- 
ization of better schools for all Ameri- 
cans. 

This book belongs in the library of 
every school administrator. 

Wiii1am E. McManus 
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Edited by Roy J. Deferrari. Catholic 
University Press, 403 p. $4.50 


In the President’s Commission Report 
on Higher Education for American De- 
mocracy, Vol. IV, Staffing Higher Edu- 
cation, p. 46, this statement is made: 
“The value of summer workshops for 
college teachers has been demonstrated 
conclusively. . . . It is recommended 
that this means for promoting faculty 
growth be accorded widespread atten- 
tion.” The volume makes the same re- 
commendation for the administrative 
and what it calls the “special service” 
staff, personnel bureaus, etc. The book 
viewed here is, we believe, the proceed- 
ings of the first of these workshops con- 
ducted by any of our Catholic uni- 
versities. It is a good beginning and it 
suggests that these workshops should 
be duplicated geographically through- 
out the country, in the Midwest, Far 
West and South, so that they will be 
available to many more members of the 
administrative and teaching staffs of 
our Catholic institutions. This one was 
held at the Catholic University Sum- 
mer School, 1947. 

The thirty-one sections of the book 
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{presented by some twenty-odd different 
faculty members) are distributed over 
the four fields into which college ad- DUQUESNE 
Don’t Miss ministration logically falls: 1) purposes 
or aims; 2) the educational program to 
achieve these aims, curriculum and per- 
sonnel work; 3) staff, administrative UNIVERSITY 
and teaching; and 4) facilities the staff 
will need for the conducting of this Founded 1878 
program—finances, library, etc. Two 
sections are devoted to aims, one of 
A them entitled, “Secularization Vs. 
e Spiritual Objectivism.” Seven sections 
ss en are concerned with the educational College of Arts & 
Guidance Clinic program, some of them dealing spe- Sci 
cifically with subjects in the curriculum seinen 
Father Gerald Kelly, S.J., writer and f wm ew ia 
of general education—religion, philoso 
authority on youth problems, will direct phy and psychology—and two with School of Law 
this practical and stimulating Clinic for nursing and teacher education. Eight 
teachers, principals, deans, and coun- sections are concerned with the ad- School of Business 
sellors at breeze-swept, mountain-view ministrative staff, from the office of the cies ; 
president to that of business manage- Administration 
ment, and several with the development 
of the teaching staff. In the fourth 
Aucust 17-24 field, facilities, there is one section on 
the library, but nothing on the college School of Music 
at plant in general or science laboratories 
in particular. All of the sections merit School of Educatien 
careful reading by those concerned with 


[ 0 R ETT 0 “ FI Gi HTS the activities discussed in each. " 
The one unfavorable criticism offered School of Nursing 


is the order or, rather, the lack of 
COLLEGE Graduate School 


order, in which the different topics are 
presented. Thus, for example, nursing 
LORETTO, COLORADO and teacher education appear as the 
second and third sections after a state- Ceurses leading to: 


and ment of general aims, whereas they 
would be expected to appear as part a. Bachelor’s degrees 


The Workshop of the educational program following : 
general education, since they are so in 34 fields 


for Administrators of specifically special education. In the , 
same way, there seems to be no logical b. Master’s degrees 


: « 

Catholic Women s grouping of the sections dealing with in 10 field 
Colleges the administrative and teaching func- In elds 

tions of the staff. There is no index. 
The book concludes with an alpha- 
betical list of the ninety-odd members 
attending the workshop. Member of the Association 
W. F. Cunnincuam, C.S.C. of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States 


and Maryland 


Loretto in suburban Denver. Real help 


for your work plus a grand vacation! 


School of Pharmacy 








under the direction of such nationally 
known educators as Dr. Urban Fleege, 
Marquette University, Dr. Alphonse 
Clemens, Catholic University, and 
others. College administrators will want 
to attend both Clinic and Workshop! 





Dr. Francis Dononve is Direc- 
tor, Evening Division, U. of 
Detroit 

Rosert H. Manoney is Director, 

‘ Secondary Instruction, Hart- 

Write ford public schools. 
for Particulars FatHer Fe.rx N. Pitt, is Super- CONDUCTED BY 
Today! intendent of Louisville’s Cath- THE HOLY GHOST FATHERS 
olic schools. 

FaTHerR WILuiAM E. McManus is Very Rev. Francis P. Smith, 
Assistant Director, NCWC Ls 
Dept. of Education. C.S.Sp., president 

FaTHeR WittiamM F. Cunninc- 


Ham, C.S.C., is author of Pivo- PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
tal Problems of Education. 


August 25-31 
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famous EXPLORER, SCIENTIST and EDUCATOR 
says 
“I consider BOLEX the best 16mm 
camera I have ever used” 














EDUCATION FOR TODAY'S WORLD 


Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of world peace. Not only in the Social Studies and 
Languages, but also in the Sciences and even in Home Economics and Mathematics, textbooks can contribute ideas of 
tolerance and consideration which broaden young minds and help them to understand world problems. 


The following up-to-date textbooks 


and workbooks form an excellent basis for education preparing for 


world citizenship. 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1948 


Changes on 300 pages and a new chapter on the United Nations. 


The WORKBOOK is entitled 
OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 


ERBE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective TESTS to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 


MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMEN7S 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their prob- 


lems. New Edition. TESTS with Teachers’ Manual. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our 
history which are an inspiration to the young. New Edition. The 
WORKBOOK is entitled 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


HUGHES' MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD, 1948 


The national leader. Written from the American point of view, it 
makes world history most significant and purposeful in relation to 
present events. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES' MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 


New printing. A chronological history, bringing events down to 
the present day, combined with a unit study of American institu- 
tions. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, 1948 


teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the democratic 
way of life. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS, 1948 
A textbook on problems of democracy. New WORKBOOK. 


GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course-in home economics, covering all features of 
this subject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 


GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


New copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and mentally. 
Food will build a new America! New WORKBOOK entitled 


WORKBOOK IN HOME MAKING 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
AVERY'S PLANE GEOMETRY 


for Grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathematics 
required in this atomic age. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 


STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC, 1948 
With practical applications, covering a wide field of the pupils’ 
interests. Answer Book. 


STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES 


begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation 
throughout, and treat all peoples with sympathetic understanding. 
New Editions. Complete WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar projection maps. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manuals. 


MEADE'S BETTER ENGLISH I, II AND III 


Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the high school with exer- 
cises carefully graded in difficulty. Teachers’ Manuals. 


FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter 
on Dramatics. WORKBOOK. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKEE'’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 


feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct English. The 
accompanying WORKBOOKS are entitled 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance 
of aviation, which is featured throughout the series. WORK- 
BOOKS and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 


The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds 
interest to the reading program from the very first grade. A com- 
plete course of study by a practical teacher is available for users 
of the Rainbow Readers. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals 


for all six grades. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in General 
Science. New Editions.) WORKBOOKS, Tests and Teachers’ 
Manuals. 

SMALLWOOD'S ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY, 1948 
The national leader in Biology, complete with WORKBOOK, Tests 
and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 1948 


includes the pre-induction courses in the regular study of Physics. 
Atomic energy is treated. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT'S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of Chemistry. 
There are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. 
New Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an aviation 
editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta 
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THE PATH OF THUNDER 
By Peter Abrahams. Harper. 278p. $2.75 


Peter Abrahams, the author of The Path 
of Thunder, was born in the Negro slums 
of Johannesburg. During the next twenty 
years he came to know at first hand the 
racial problems of South Africa. In this, 
his first novel to be published in America, 
he endeavors to present a picture of the 
racial tensions among the whites, the 
colored and the native blacks. 

In Cape Town, where Lanny Schwartz, 
a colored young man, had attended col- 
lege to qualify himself as a teacher, the 
fact of pigmentation was not regarded 
as a notable fact. But up-country in his 
home of Quiet Valley, color was caste, 
as strict and as absolute as predestina- 
tion. Lanny knew all that awaited him 
when he returned to teach his people. 
And he tried to meet the problems 
calmly, manfully, even when the problems 
came in the form of insults. 

Soon, however, he realizes that Sarie, 
a white girl, has fallen in love with him 
and he with her. The future of that kind 
of love has already been foreshadowed 
by a previous tragedy which had been 
enacted in Stilleveld when the boun- 
daries set by color had been crossed. 
And a like tragedy overtakes Sarie and 
Lanny in their love. Both are killed by 
an attacking mob. A short newspaper 
account of the incident serves as epilog. 
Here the satire of the novelist is keenest 
and cuts deep. Its firm control marks it 
as nearly the best writing in the book. 

Abrahams writes clearly and well. His 
style has the ring of sincerity. But at 
times its continuous staccato quality gives 
the effect of a jerky brittleness which 
does not fit the emotional context. In 
the development of character, however, 
a certain deficiency appears. There is 
some over-simplification; characters seem 
te fall into moral categories of good and 
bad too easily, too quickly, and too com- 
pletely. Minor characters like Mako and 
Fieta remain clearer as persons after the 
book has been laid aside than do Lanny 
and Sarie. In spite of the author’s experi- 
ences and deep emotions concerning 
South Africa, the book seems to have 
been written too much from the outside. 
Or to put it another way: the reader is 
eenvinced of the facts narrated, but he is 
not so convinced that the characters are 
really persons. It is more convincing as 
a book about South African social prob- 
lems than as a novel in which men and 
women of South Africa are portrayed. 

To say a word about the theme. Be- 
yend question there is a racial problem. 
It is not communism, as one confused 
Southern politician said it was, to declare 
that Negroes should be treated with jus- 
tice. But novelists who treat this prob- 
lem and wish their books to be effective 
Propaganda as well would be wiser 
(merely on the level of propaganda) to 





omit some of their concern for inter- 
marriage. I make this point because that 
idea creates an emotional block in the 
minds of many white people, and it is 
not good propaganda to create such 
blocks. Furthermore, the question of 
intermarriage is not the chief interracial 
problem to be solved here and now. And 
finally, there is the question of prudence. 
Human love and marriage are good, but 
they are not thaumaturgic. A man and 
a woman may love one another deeply 
and feel strong enough to cross color 
lines and allow prejudices to blow what 
winds it may. But what of their children? 
Is it fair or prudent to leave them such 
a stormy heritage? E. J. Dkummonp 





“America This Week,” our Thurs- 
day evening news commentary, 
relates the week’s news to the 
Good News. Over Fordham Uni- 
versity’s FM _ station, Thursday 
evenings, 7:15-7:30. WFUV; 90.6 
on FM dial. 





The Word | 


PILLARS OF OUR FAITH 4. The Hope 
of the Almighty. I had an enchanting 
dream. I dreamt that this evening at 
six o’clock every one had made up his 
mind to observe the Commandments: and 
this decision was put into execution on 
the spot. Peace reigned in every home, 
and integrity in every business, public 
or private. We could sleep behind un- 
barred doors and with wide-open win- 
dows. The world was peopled with just 
men, who fulfilled their obligations: 
neither more nor less. They remained 
faithful to the letter of the law. Wouldn’t 
you, too, think that an_ enchanting 
dream? 

Too enchanting to be true, alas! 

Well, let me tell you it would be a 
disaster. 

What? 

Yes, the day that man contents him- 
self with observing the Commandments 
—that day the Church perishes. 


Consider the question. The Church 
can flourish only in its priesthood. But 
no one is obliged to become a priest or 
a religious. There is no Commandment 
here. So when my enchanting dream 
comes true, we can close the doors of 
every seminary and every noviceship. 
And on the death of the last priest, who 
has continued to the end to fulfill his 
freely assumed sacred duties, the churches 
will be abandoned; there will be no more 
Blessed Sacrament, no more Absolution; 
the Apostolic lineage will be ended, with 








the natural consequences—no more mis 
sioners. 

What does all this mean? 

Something formidable, which Chris 
tians too easily forget. It signifies that 
God Almighty has confided the entire 
future of His work to the generosity of 
men, and that He has need of our “alms.” 
Among earthly states, what is indispene 
able to security is enforced by severe 
laws. When the frontiers are threatened, 
we mobilize our youth, and anyone who 
deserts his post before the enemy gets 
a bullet in the eye. But that is not 
God’s way. By His grace He mobilizes 
generous aspirations. And He has such 
tremendous confidence in the hearts of 
men that He has said that His Church— 
the Church, which can exist only if Chris 
tians do more than their bare duty—shall 
never perish. 

Yes, but this seems to me, from God’s 
point of view, to be a risky affair. 

Undoubtedly it is. Trust in man is 
always a risk. 

But do you not realize the super- 
grandeur of our Catholic Faith? The 
Church is composed of two riches and 
two poverties, of two grandeurs and two 
miseries. First cast an eye on the divine 
riches, which have given me everything, 
even my very being. Then the roles 
change hands. It is the richness of the 
gift of generosity, which, coming from 
man, has given itself to God from the 
days of Saint Paul to those of Kateri 
Tekakwitha, or the Little Flower. There 
is the poverty of man, who has need of 
God in everything, and the voluntary 
poverty of God, which relies on human 
“alms.” That is the Church’s extraor- 
dinary mystery, man depending on God, 
and God’s work depending on man. 
Therein lies the eternal value of the least 
of our acts of charity—God and man 
lean upon one another, and the real 
Christians, the genuine ones, are those 
who do not treat the Commandments as 
unsurpassable maximums but as difficult 
minimums. If men had only just the 
necessary visa for a passport to heaven, 
the Church of God would be without 
its bare means of existence on earth. 
Here we meet the short-sightedness of the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century. They 
condemned what they called “superfluous” 
good works: no vows, no monks, ne 
missions, a half-baked clergy and some 
“honest-to-God Christians.” Today, the 
elite amongst them and the more far-see- 
ing are trying to restore the “superfluous” 
that the Reformation so triumphantly 
swept away. They realize, it is a case of 
life or death with the Church of God, 
which cannot get along with half-hearted 
workmen. Our Lord Jesus Christ needs 
friends, that is, devoted men and women 
who are not content with observing 
common commandments; upright men 
and women, yes, but still more—faithful 
companions. Pierre Cuar es, S.J. 
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WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


The oldest 
Catholic University 
in the United States 


Founded in 1789 


Qo 


The College of Arts and 
Sciences |§ —Founded in 1789 


The Graduate School 
—Established in 1820 
The Observatories: 


Astrenomical 


—Established in 1841 


Seismological 


—Established in 1911 


The Chemo-Medical 


Research Institute 
—Est. in 1931 


The School of Medicine 
—Founded in 1851 


The School of Law 
—Established in 1870 


The University Hospital 
—Established in 1898 


The School of Dentistry 
—Founded in 1901 


The School of Nursing 
—Established in 1903 


The School of Foreign 


Service —Founded in 1919 


The Medical Center 
—Established in 1947 


x *k * 


Conducted by the Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus 
K x %§; 


For information communicate with 
the Registrar of the School con- 
cerned, or: 
The Secretary 
Georgetown University 


Washington 7, D. C. 
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THE COLLEGE OF 
ST. CATHERINE 


A Standard Liberal Arts 
College for Women 


The only exclusively women’s 
college in the Twin Cities. 
Awards the B.A., B.S., and B.S. 
in Library Science degrees. 


APPROVED BY THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS 

OF ST. JOSEPH 


For Information address 
the Dean 


Cleveland and Randolph 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 














SAINT LOUIS 
UNIVERSITY 


FOUNDED IN 1818 


College of Arts and Sciences 
School of Philosophy and Science 
School of Commerce and Finance 
School of Nursing 


Institute of Geophysical 
Technology 


Parks College of Aeronautical 
Technology 


University College 
Graduate School 

School of Social Service 
Institute of Social Sciences 
School of Dentistry 

School of Divinity 

School of Law 

School of Medicine 


1948 SUMMER SESSION: 
JUNE 21 -JULY 30 





For a vacation that is really different 
come to la Province de Quebec—un- 
spoiled land of beautiful mountains, lakes, 
rivers, valleys, picturesque towns and 
villages. Here you will be welcomed with 
truly French-Canadian charm and hos- 
pitality in comfortable inns and hotels. 





LA PROVINCE DE 


5luébec 


For help planning your va- 
cation, or for informations 
covering the unsurpassed in- 
dustrial opportunities in our province, write 
the Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Québec City, Canada. 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


New York City 

Four year Liberal Arts, Secretarial, Home 

Economics, Art, Music, Journalism, Dra- 

matics and Radio, Swimming and Athletics. 

ACCREDITED 
Opening September, 1948 at 
221 EAST 7ist ST. (former Junior Sen Bids.) 
or immediate information, address 

Secretary, Marymount College, 1027 5th Ave., N. Y.¢. 








COLLEGE OF ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education 
of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges. Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities. Reg- 
istered for Teacher’s License by New York 
Board of Regents. Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
Science in Nursing. A standardizing Con- 
servatory of Music is maintained in connec- 
tion with the College. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One, hundred 
acre —* ae by the “Zephyr”, 
‘Hiawatha’, “The 400”. ONLY FIVE 
HOURS FROM. "CHICAGO, 














COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
& 

Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 





16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
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University of Detroit 


1948 SUMMER INSTITUTES 


June 24-July 2 


PROBLEMS IN CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


FRANCIS A. RYAN, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education, Fordham 
University, and author of A Catholic Philosophy of Education. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE (for Superiors only) 
REV. HUGH P. O'NEILL, S.J. 


July 6-July 16 


CANON LAW FOR RELIGIOUS 


REV. JAMES E. RISK, S.J., Professor of Canon Law, West Baden College. 
(This Institute will be based on the notes of Rev. Timonthy L. Bouscaren, 
S.J., Procurator-General of the Society of Jesus.) 


THE INTERIOR LIFE 
REV. ROBERT B. EITEN, S.J., author of The Apostolate of Suffering. 


July 19-July 30 


GUIDANCE IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


ALEXANDER A. SCHNEIDERS, Ph.D., Director of the Department of 
Psychology, University of Detroit, with additional consultants in academic, 
vocational and religious guidance. 


CATHOLIC TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND SUPERVISION 
SISTER MARY EDANA, Ph.D., Community Supervisor, Sisters of Mercy. 


More than 100 Credit Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate, 
in the Six-Week Summer Session, June 21-July 30. 


For INFORMATION OR BULLETIN, ADDRESS: 
Dr. Francis J. Donohue, 


Director of Summer Session, 
University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Michigan 











SAINT 
MARGARET 
OF CORTONA 


By FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


This, the latest 
novel from the 
pen of the dis- 
tinguished French 
author, deals with 
the mysterious 
fate of that great 
sinner and saint 
of medieval Italy. 
“Enticed by 
curiosity, by the 
alluring titles of 
the chapters, and 
the fascinating facts of the story, 
it is meet to mention that we have 
read this romance of repentance 
at a single stretch. Mauriac is at 
his best. His seems to be an un- 
earthly power. All in all we hav- 
here a noble piece of work.—J.M. 
Lelen, Pk.D., Books on Trial. 


$3.00 
TTT TTT 


ART 
AND 
FAITH 


Exchange of 
Letters 
Between Jacques Maritain 
and Jean Cocteau 
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This exchange of letters between 
one of the most distinguished 
philosophers of our time and the 
well-known poet deals not only 
with the nature and meaning of 
poetry, but also with the socio- 
logical and political significance 
of art itself. Those who are not 
indifferent to the mysterious and 
deep relations that art entertains 
~ with religion and man's life will 
find a certain challenge in these 


letters. 
$2.75 


At Your Bookstore, or Order From 


[philosophical Library, Publishers 
| 15 East 40th St., Dept. 14, N. Y. 16, N. Y 


ITT. ULL. 


[ Please send me ........ copies of == 
| (write in margin) at $........ per 
copy. Enclosed are $.......-+ = 
BUN oe oe ace cine uisemcores = 
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CATHOLIC 


THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM of Cardinal 
Gasparri has done more to unify cate 
chetical instruction than any other work. 
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FAITH 
A CATECHISM 


Edited by Rev. Fe.rx M. Kirscn, O.F.M. Cap., PxD., Lrtt.D., 
and Sister M. BrenpAN, I.H.M., M.A. 


1 AUTHORITATIVE SOURCE 


CATHOLIC FAITH is based on THE 
CATHOLIC CATECHISM by Cardinal 
Gasparri, which has been approved for use 
throughout the Catholic world. The origi- 
nal was compiled by a special body of the 


Consultors of the Congregation of the 
Council, under the presidency of the Car- 
dinal Prefect for the purpose that it be 
translated into the vernacular of the various 
countries throughout the world. 


2 TEACHABLENESS APPEALS TO TEACHERS and PUPILS ALIKE 


Teachers, particularly Sisters of the Reli- 
gious Orders, were first to realize the lucid 
presentation of CATHOLIC FAITH. Hav- 
ing seen the book demonstrated at various 
catechetical conferences and hearing of its 


3 TEACHER MANUALS 


CATHOLIC FAITH EXPLAINED, Books 
I, II and III, include two parts: the first, 
Essentials in Teaching Religion, which in 
58 pages gives the method and spirit of the 


4 DURABILITY REDUCES COST 


Among catechisms, the past few years have 
brought about many changes in format. 


This was started by CATHOLIC FAITH 


smooth pedagogy from fellow teachers, they 
realized that students can more readily 
absorb the matter of catechism from 


CATHOLIC FAITH than from any other 


system. 


entire program, while part two takes each 
particular item, page by page, and supplies 
the answer in the correct manner of presen- 
tation. 


which avoided inexpensive, perishable bind- 
ings and first presented sturdy, durable 
books which last more than one term. 


NO OTHER CATECHISM MAKES ALL THESE CLAIMS! 


CATHOLIC FAITH, Book | 


Teacher Manual 


CATHOLIC FAITH, Book II 


Teacher Manual 


CATHOLIC FAITH, Book III 367 pages 


.30/.25 
45/.37//2 
15/672 


110 pages 
00 net 


234 pages 


.75 net 


Teacher Manual 1.00 net 
LA FOI CATHOLIQUE—French Edition of Books I, II, III. Same format and prices. 
Sample copies may be procured by writing the distributors 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


2. BARCLAY STREET 


NEW YORK 6&8, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CORE Les “TEXT BOOKS” CATALOGUE 





























